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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


(CONSIDERING that the present British Prime Minister is 
patuitously shouldering a double burden that even the 
[ most experienced of trained statesmen found 
Facile impossible in much less intensive times, we 
may perhaps congratulate ourselves that his 
Government have not so far made a greater mess of inter- 
national affairs. But it would demand an exceptional 
supply of facile optimism to anticipate any positive con- 
structive achievement in this particular sphere, and we 
would caution all friends of England in France and all 
friends of France in England against placing their hopes 
too high, as that way lies disappointment, and after the 
harvest which both countries have reaped since the Armis- 
tice, more disappointment isthe thing most to be avoided 
in Anglo-French as in Angi eTtalian relations. There are 
no grounds whatsoever for pfvertaining extravagant expec- 
tations concerning either the wishes or the capacities of 
our Socialist Government, which contains some very bad 
elements which don’t even mean well and which will “ knife ”’ 
the Entente if they can and dare. It contains some better 
elements who, being less inflated with vanity, are prepared 
to learn from the responsibilities of office, and are anxious 
to demonstrate that their Party is as competent to direct 
the affairs of the British Empire as any other Party. These 
wish to do well by the country partly because they are as 
good. patriots as are to be found in any class, and partly 
because they have the sense to realize that a policy of 
“Internationalism ” and “ Pacificism ” that may commend 
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itself to the Union of Democratic Control does not find 
favour with the British working classes, and would inevitably 
bring any Government pursuing it to grief. This section 
of the Cabinet are aware that the pro-German and anti- 
French attitude of the Lloyd George Coalition, which Lord 
Curzon was allowed to continue under the Conservatives, 
counted for not a little in the downfall of those Govern. 
ments, and though it might evoke the plaudits of the 
Gallophobe chorus on the London Press, it could by no 
possibility strengthen the Ministry. The more intelligent— 
by which we do not mean the Intelligentzia—among Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald’s colleagues would prefer to make 
their own mistakes in foreign affairs rather than merely 
repeat those of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon which 
were obviously disastrous. 


But what of the Prime Minister ? Where does he stand 
amid the contending factions that compose his Cabinet?! 

His voice will surely be decisive, especially 
rd Sree on Foreign Affairs, on which he regards 

himself, and is regarded by his colleagues, 
as a Specialist ? No one questions Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
ability or industry, and as he is continually reminding the 
public that he is an “ idealist ’—all should be well. But 
an overworked idealist who every day puts a gallon intoa 
pint pot rather rapidly loses his perspective and is liable 
to drift into a hopeless position from trying to do too much. 
We have no conception as to what aspirations or intentions 
may have animated him when he took over the Foreign 
Office, and he appears to regard it as almost “ bad form ” to 
recall any pre-election Labour utterances on such matters— 
or even any by-electoral statements by present colleagues. 
We have therefore little guidance. All we can say is that 
there was nothing in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s career that 
would justify any Briton who cared for his or her country 
in trusting him as a Foreign Minister, or in supposing that 
a man with his past would wish to do the right thing. On 
the other hand there was such widespread and profound 
disgust with the gross mismanagement of our Foreign Policy 
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of late years that any change was a relief, and the incoming 
Prime Minister had nothing to complain of in the reception 
he received from his political opponents, who welcomed 
every symptom he manifested of a desire to improve the 
atmosphere of Anglo-French relations, who congratulated 
him on his change of method, and would allow no previous 
prejudice to prevent their acknowledging any service this 
Government could render in fortifying the International 
friendships that are as vital to this country as to our Allies 
and to the general cause of peace. Too much hangs on such 
issues to permit them to be the shuttle-cock of Parties, and 
Conservatives have always prided themselves on supporting 
any Government of the day that was conducting a pro-British 
policy, which does not mean—as the Treasury, plus certain 
City and journalistic coteries would persuade Ministers— 
an anti-French policy. The anti-French policy is effectively 
anti-British because it strengthens all anti-British influences 
everywhere and correspondingly weakens all pro-British 
influences. 


So far there is no evidence as to where His Majesty’s 
Ministers will eventually come out in European affairs, or 
Beil t what policy, if any, they are likely to adopt. 
pew They have a touching faith, like the gene- 

rality of responsible statesmen in catchwords, 
in illusions, and in what they imagine to be le beaw geste, 
which they self-complacently assume must strike everybody 
else exactly as it strikes them. There is a painful lack of 
imagination in our national spokesmen, who find it impossible 
to see anything through anybody else’s eyes and are utterly 
unable to discriminate between different foreign nations, who 
to them are indistinguishable. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is precipitating himself into the arms of Soviet Russia, 
whom he has incontinently ‘‘ recognized.’’ Moscow’s only 
return for this compliment is firstly to multiply the number 
of gutter squirts directed on our Labour Cabinet, which is 
held up to universal execration as “‘ bourgeois,” and secondly 
to pile up a huge bill of “claims” against Great Britain 
which will be shortly presented in London. We doubt 
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whether this beau geste towards Leningrade—as the Russian 
capital is temporarily called—will be likely to serve any 
useful purpose or to improve Anglo-Russian relations—on 
the contrary. It rests on a misreading of Russian psy. 
chology. At this moment Soviet Russia is waging war 
against the British Empire wherever she can reach and 
damage it. To invite an open and arrogant enemy who 
vaunts his hostility to come and shake hands in London 
and present a faked Bill of Costs may be “conciliation” 
according to the canons of the New Socialist Diplomacy, 
but we should be frankly surprised if it promotes anything 
except exasperation. So with the Germans, on whom more 
“conciliation? has been wasted than on any other com- 
munity, with much the same result that would be gained 
by placating a crocodile by throwing it a baby. The 
Germans can hardly contain their guffaws at the action of 
Mr. Philip Snowden, our Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—who is as much under the thumb of a pro-German 
Treasury as any of his predecessors—in reducing the Repara- 
tions Duty on German imports into this country from 
26 per cent. to 5 per cent. This is tantamount to putting 
so many millions per annum into the pockets of “‘ starving” 
Hugo Stinnes and so many more Englishmen and English- 
women on the streets. Such concessions can only have the 
effect of stiffening German resistance to Reparations and of 
confirming Berlin in the view that there is literally no limit 
to the squeezableness of Downing Street. 


So far it must be admitted that as Foreign Minister Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has avoided the weakness of lecturing 
“Tardily” and irritating our friends and Allies, which 

y is regarded in some quarters as the hall-mark 
of statesmanship and of which Europe has had more than 
enough of late years. Indeed, to the chagrin of our pro- 
Germans in Lombard Street, Fleet Street, Whitehall and 
Westminster, he went out of his way to assure the French 
Government as well as the French people of the good will 
of the British Government and the British people—assurances 
which had the best possible effect in Paris from every point 
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of view, and which make it possible for Monsieur Poincaré— 
who has never wished otherwise—to meet British views so 
far as he reasonably can, always bearing in mind that his 
first duty as a patriotic Frenchman is to safeguard the 
security and solvency of France. But this need lead to no 
conflict with us, because the safety and well being of France 
are among primary British interests, as even bankers tardily 
realized during the recent ‘“‘bear’’ attack on the franc 
engineered by the common enemy, which London helped to 
repel. There would never have been any differences between 
Great Britain and France either over Reparations or any 
other main issue of the post-war period had the “ square 
mile’’ of the City taken a more informed and enlightened 
view of the European situation and had abstained from 
embarking on those unfortunate German speculations and 
commitments which created powerful pro-German vested 
interests in our midst and contributed to create a false 
atmosphere and to give a bad twist to British Foreign 
Policy which unthinking, unseeing Ministers such as Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon were only too ready to 
pursue. Ultimately their amour propre became involved in 
putting the French Government in the wrong and in trying 
to register small scores off Monsieur Poincaré. 


THE personnel of the various Reparation Committees, whose 
reports on Germany’s “capacity to pay” are shortly ex- 
pected, does not exciteb oundless confidence, 
because our representatives are drawn from 
those banking and bureaucratic circles which 
during many years—before, during and after the war— 
swallowed any fable it suited Germans to palm off on them. 
Moreover, they are on record with hopeless views of Repara- 
tions. Such men, be they never so able as accountants, 
have never begun to understand the A B C of German 
psychology, and never will. Our City “ big wigs” were as 
successfully hocussed by their ‘German friends” right 
up to the eve of the Great War, as Lord Haldane and the 
politicians. That they have learnt nothing since may be 
gathered from the orations in which the heads of our super- 
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banks give us their views on the international situation at 
the opening of the year. Some of these pronouncements 
might be drafted in the pan-German Deutsche Bank, and 
must make delightful reading for Hugo Stinnes and Co., who 
are said to command enormous credits in London. It would 
be a miracle if any good issued from present investigations, 
and the British and French Governments were provided 
with solid ground on which they can co-operate. It will 
furnish a most serious test of the Ramsay MacDonald 
foreign policy, and we shall be the first to appreciate his 
achievement if he effectively succeeds in fortifying the 
Entente which we frankly admit was “ petering out”? last 
year. Our Prime Minister has one distinct advantage, viz, 
in dealing with a French Government which after a period 
of some stress is once more in smooth water. Repeatedly 
in the past year The Times has predicted the impending 
downfall of Monsieur Poincaré, while the Francophobe 
Spectator was seemingly prepared to hail the unspeakable 
Caillaux, Germany’s standing nominee for the French 
Premiership. But Monsieur Poincaré remains and is stronger 
than ever, and it is with him that we shall have to reckon— 
fortunately because France is behind him, and unlike ou 
insular statesmen the great French Prime Minister under- 
stands Germany and the Germans; that is why he is ana- 
thema to all our pro-Germans. 


Our “ First Labour Government” would indeed be un- 
grateful not to acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
once great Liberal Party, in the first place 
for putting Ministers where they now are, 
secondly for continually providing Conserva- 
tives with reasons for keeping them there. On all national, 
international and Imperial questions the Radicals appear 
to be distinctly worse than the Socialists. Nothing would 
be gained on such issues by ejecting Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Co. in favour of the “ Wait and Sees.” Several Ministers, 
especially those connected with Air and the Admiralty, have 
talked the nonsense they have always talked, while the 
Home Secretary perpetrated a shocking gaffe on Foreign 
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Affairs. But these messes have been wiped up, and are 
insignificant as compared with the ingrained invincible 
obstruction of the Radicals to every effort, however humble, 
to maintain British Sea Power or to consolidate the British 
Empire. We should get all the present blunders from an 
Asquith Ministry, plus several howlers inspired by the in- 
sularity of men of the type of Sir John Simon. There 
would be a whole series of “‘ Singapores.”’ One is bad enough. 
It was made worse by the speech in which the Prime Minister 
announced the Government’s intention to abandon the care- 
fully considered project to which the Admiralty has given 
protracted consideration and on which it sets immense 
store, as do the Dominions immediately concerned—Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald brushed aside 
the absurdity that this development of Singapore would in 
any way violate the Washington Agreement, likewise 
admitting that Singapore was ideal in a strategic sense. 
The Government’s reason for abandoning it was that to 
make such a dock “would exercise a most detrimental 
effect on our general foreign policy,” because we stand 
for a policy of international co-operation ‘‘ through the 
league of Nations,” we sought to “establish confidence,” 
and the creation of a naval base at Singapore “‘ would hamper 
the establishment of this confidence and lay our good faith 
open to suspicion.” It is our old friend le beau geste which 
we lavish on everybody except Allies and Dominions. 
There is no “glad eye” for them. The pathos of such 
gestures lies in the fact that no one believes in them 
except their authors. Anglophobes are everywhere ascribing 
Machiavellian motives to this action. 


WHILE we cannot affect astonishment at the decision of a 
Socialist-Pacifist Government to suspend the development 

of Singapore in the face of the hostility of 
pie the Radicals to that project and the cam- 

paign of the Rothermere Press, it is never- 
theless a serious set-back to the policy of Imperial 
co-operation and consultation of which the Imperial Con- 
ference is the centre. This, indeed, is the gravest aspect 
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of this affair, because in any case—from reasons of economy— 
little more would actually have been done in the very near 
future at Singapore beyond marking time. Moreover, a 
change of Government at home might at almost any moment 
reverse the decision of the present Cabinet and restore the 
policy of the Conservatives. Thus little material harm 
may be done, but “‘ the moral and intellectual damage” is 
considerable in the deliberate “scrapping” of the pro- 
gramme of the Imperial Conference which our Cobdenites 
in their crazy Little Englandism count on following up 
by repudiating the small instalments of Imperial Preference 
agreed upon last autumn. It stands to reason that we 
cannot expect overseas statesmen to repair periodically to 
London at the risk of their Ministerial existence, and expend 
valuable months in thrashing out common Imperial prob- 
lems, if the results are to be flung in their faces owing to 
an unforeseen turn of the political wheel in the Mother 
Country having put an unsympathetic government in 
power on strictly local issues. Mr. Massey, the New Zealand 
Premier—the doyen of our Imperial Councils—and. Mr, 
Bruce, the Australian Premier—the youngest and one of 
the most distinguished of Dominion statesmen—fully 
realized what they were incurring as heads of Governments 
dependant on precarious parliamentary majorities in making 
their great effort in the Imperial cause. This they would 
never have contemplated had they been told that, in any 
event, their labour would be abortive and their conclusions, 
though accepted by the Imperial Conference and the Home 
Government, treated as so much waste paper. 


It is common ground that there is no “ constitutional” 
question involved, that no decisions of any Imperial Con- 

ference are binding until ratified by the 
a various Parliaments concerned, that it is 

open to the British House of Commons, 48 
to any Dominion Legislature, to reject the conclusions of 
any Imperial Conference. Nevertheless, as a matter of 
practical politics, as the Imperial Conference is our single 
Imperial organ, no one who values the unity and con 
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solidation of the British Empire in this crumbling world 
can view otherwise than with dismay any repudiation of 
an Imperial Conference, except for infinitely better reason 
than can be adduced for reversing our Singapore policy, 
especially if, as is threatened, this disaster is to be followed 
up, as the Radicals gleefully anticipate, by the abandonment 
of Imperial Preference. The next time an invitation issues 
fom Downing Street to Dominion Governments to attend 
an Imperial Conference in London, it would necessarily be 
viewed somewhat differently from what it has been hitherto, 
when there was at least an understanding that conclusions 
reached on matters of common Imperial concern would 
teceive favourable consideration at home. It is not to be 
denied that the Ramsay MacDonald Government has been 
helped in escaping from the commitment of Singapore by 
the unfortunate division among the Dominions and by the 
unsympathetic attitude of Dutch, Irish, and French factors 
in the Empire, which, being bemused by local considerations 
and old-world prejudices, find ‘‘ thinking imperially ” beyond 
their ken. According to “‘ the impartial gist’ of overseas 
opinions which the British Prime Minister gave the House 
of Commons (March 18th) in-announcing the Home Govern- 
ment’s decision: “‘ The Canadian Government tell us that 
they wish to refrain from any advice on the problem. The 
Irish Free State has adopted a similar attitude.” ‘This 
information will surprise no one who noted the obscurantist 
attitude of the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, on all Imperial issues, partly, no doubt, in deference 
to the susceptibilities of the backwoodsmen of Quebec. 
The Irish Free State again merely utilized the Imperial 
Conference to accumulate valuable confidential information 
on British National and Imperial defences, and to make 
propaganda against Ulster. Its representatives had probably 
never heard of Singapore, and were hazy as to its where- 
abouts, as it is far from Cork. General Smuts’ position is 
somewhat different, though not more helpful. According 
to “the impartial gist’ the South African Prime Minister 
was enthusiastic over the Home Government’s proposal to 
abandon Singapore, which he regarded as “‘a bold move 
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towards enduring peace.” He feels that “the authority 
of the British Empire as the protagonist of the great cauge 
of appeasement and conciliation among the nations would 
be seriously undermined by the construction of the Singapore 
base.” What unmitigated rubbish! General Smuts’ pose 
is that of a professional Pacifist, who is at all times prepared 
to put a spoke in the wheel of “Imperialism” and to 
subordinate the British Empire to the League of Nations, 
of which he regards himself as a parent. Just as Mr, 
Mackenzie King has to consider an anti-English vote in 
Quebec, General Smuts has to reckon with a powerful 
German-Jewish faction in the Transvaal, from which his 
campaigning funds are derivable. 


Ir is alleged that a certain number of Australians have 
swallowed a cock-and-bull story invented by home Cob- 
7 denites at the expense of Mr. Bruce, the 

A Cobdenite Commonwealth Prime Minister. According 
to this fable, which we should not insult the 

intelligence of our readers by mentioning, had it not obtained 
vogue in Melbourne, it was Mr. Bruce’s unrestrained 
enthusiasm and insistence that caused the late British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, to precipitate last 
year’s General Election, and ex hypothest Mr. Bruce shares 
the blame of the misfortune that has befallen the British 
Empire in the installation of a Socialist Government in 
Downing Street with its inevitable encouragement to 
Socialist Parties elsewhere, especially in the Dominions. 
A more complete travesty of the truth could not be imagined. 
To everyone cognisant of the facts it is merely laughable. 
Mr. Bruce had no more responsibility for our General 
Election than the National Review—to him, as to us, it 
came as a complete surprise ; nor can it have been in any 
respect welcome, as it most inopportunely diverted the 
Imperial Government from the Imperial Conference, whose 
work was jeopardized by this sudden and wholly unforeseen 
interruption, which, moreover, put a stopper on the “ cam- 
paign of education” in which the overseas statesmen had 
planned to discuss topics of mutual interest to the Mother 
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Country and the Dominions before Chambers of Commerce 
and other representative bodies, particularly in the North 
of England. Mr. Bruce’s political opponents must be 
badly gravelled for matter if they be seriously reduced to 
hold him liable for an action of the Home Government, 
which on the face of it must have been entirely contrary 
to his wishes, though he has been altogether too discreet 
to utter any word of criticism or complaint over this 
untoward development. 
In repeating that the late Conservative Government—and 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin is the very last man to repudiate his 
liabilities—was wholly and solely responsible 
oo" for the Dissolution, and that no whisper of 
a suggestion came from any outside quarter, 
we speak of matters within the knowledge of every serious 
student of public affairs at home. On another aspect 
affecting Australian politics our contradiction may be less 
convincing, but we feel sure that on this point also we 
should be corroborated by everybody “in the know.” 
Mischief-makers—of whom there appear to be several on 
the warpath just now in and around Melbourne—have 
insinuated that Mr. Bruce did not succeed in making himself 
personally ‘‘ agreeable” to the incoming Labour Ministry, 
and that Australian interests would be likely to suffer 
fom this failure. As a matter of fact—anyone who 
does not care to take it from us should consult Ministerial 
circles—Mr. Bruce established the happiest relations with 
everybody with whom he came in contact at home during 
his all too brief visit. His personal popularity in official 
as in unofficial circles—among Conservatives, Radicals, and 
Socialists—-was remarkable, and he was universally voted 
one of the most “likeable”? men who had ever attended 
an Imperial Conference. So far from handicapping the 
country he represented, Mr. Bruce increased the political 
prestige of Australia in Imperial Councils, and there was 
much congratulation that the Commonwealth should throw 
up such a man when he was most needed. If Australians 
ultimately decided that they had no further use for their 
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present Prime Minister, they should lend him to the Mother 
Country. He is of the type that Democracies most need— 
sincere, able, and disinterested. 


LET us continually bear in mind that this is the year 
of a Presidential Election in the United States, during 
) which everything is subordinated by Wash. 
Hal olitbisinmis ington politicians to the all-important task 
of collecting the maximum of votes for 

their respective Parties. As there are few important 
domestic issues dividing Democrats and Republicans con. 
troversy is usually. sought on international questions—for 
choice some problem in which John Bull can be represented 
as keenly interested on one side or the other. Whereupon 
vote-catchers proceed to stoke up the fires of hatred against 
that monster, and before polling-day there is frequently a 
sauve qui peut among the politicians to avoid the possibility 
of being suspected of being identified with anything so 
unpopular. The League of Nations was the main issue at 
the last Presidential Election in 1920, and from San Fran 
cisco to New York President Wilson was held up to obloquy 
for having walked into “a British booby-trap’’ cunningly 
baited by those astute Machiavellis, General Smuts and 
Lord Robert Cecil; though some of us on this side of the 
Atlantic had imagined that the boot was on the other leg, 
and that the League of Nations was an ‘‘ American booby: 
trap”’ into which our Coalitioners, at the invitation of 
President Wilson, walked—a view that is confirmed by 
Lord Birkenhead’s disclosures concerning the fatuity of 
himself and his colleagues. But the point is that President 
Wilson was vituperated as ‘‘ pro-British,” the most damning 
epithet that can be applied to any aspirant to the White 
House, and rejected by a record majority. Until that 
moment he had been regarded in Europe as decidedly anti- 
British. However, that is irrelevant. What we are com 
cerned with is the fact that at most Presidential Elections 
it is sought to tar some candidate with the “ pro-British” 
brush, a fact that frequently tempts practical politician 
to do something anti-British at such crises when Anglo 
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American relations usually become even more delicate 
than normally. | 


Tus is the A B C of American Politics which is familiar 
to every serious student of Washington developments. 

But it does not suit the interests of Inter- 
What national Financiers to recognize disagreeable 
Oy hoor facts disturbing to the stock and share 

market ; and as Anglo-American Highbrows 
who do much of the writing in the London Press on Anglo- 
American affairs usually derive their impressions from Inter- 
national Financiers, the existence of ‘‘ American Anglo- 
phobia” is denied by these superior persons. It is voted 
“bad form” to refer to it. The Pilgrims’ Society has no 
more knowledge of it than the English Speaking Union, 
the Rownd Table, or the Spectator. If any blunder can be 
made in the region of Anglo-American affairs it will be 
made by such irreproachable bodies, and for choice they 
would select the year of a Presidential Election for its 
perpetration. We have no idea as to what gaffe may be 
brewing for 1924, but we shall be very lucky if the autumn 
comes without something tactless being done by well- 
meaners on this side, or something offensive being done by 
ill-wishers on the other side for electioneering purposes. If 
our “Mean Wells” could once get into their heads the fact 
that every form of ‘ Anglo-American co-operation” is 
anathema to the vast mass of Americans, and that the 
United States has no more intention of joining the League 
of Nations than of joining the World Court, or of con- 
tributing anything to the Reparations problem except to 
“dun” her European debtors, we should at last emerge 
from the world of illusions and enter the world of realities, 
and to that extent Anglo-American relations would improve. 
For several months it has been made abundantly clear 
that in an international sense the United States does not 
exist, and the sooner this Hemisphere recognizes that fact 
the better. We are far from resenting ‘‘ American Isola- 
tion” because it would be much worse to have Washington 
politicians constantly “barging in” to questions they do 
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not and never will understand. Senator Hiram Johnson 
has had the courage to tell his compatriots this home truth, 


For the time being American politicians are preoccupied 
with various oil scandals, which, if we may credit corre. 

1 spondents across the Atlantic, are steadil 
Pappoonped spreading until they threaten to engulf the 
administration. It is always hazardous to attempt to 
form any opinion in London concerning American affairs, 
because practically all our information comes from such 
places as New York, which are themselves completely out 
of touch with the Western communities that nowadays 
rule the United States. New York knows about as much 
of Iowa or Indiana as we in London know of Hungary, 
No American would pay much attention to our views on 
Hungary. Nor should we attach undue value to what 
New Yorkers tell us that Iowa or Indiana are thinking on 
any public question, unless we wish to be misled. We 
cannot guess whether these oil scandals which loom very 
large in the American Press “‘ cut any ice” in those pivotal 
States that determine the Presidential Election, or whether 
the whole business is discounted on the ground that “ poli- 
ticians always will be politicians, just as financiers are 
financiers.” The Teapot Dome excites relatively little 
interest in Europe, where such episodes are taken as a 
matter of course, though not in the Pecksniffian spirit 
that might have been provoked in the British Press in 
bygone years by the disclosures of Mr. Doheny, the Sinn 
Fein multi-millionaire, or the strange transactions of Mr 
Edward Maclean and Mr. Harry Sinclair. We might com 
ceivably have similar incidents in this country, thanks to 
the virginal innocence of many of our responsible Statesmen 
who are such indifferent judges of character that, like the 
late President Harding, they frequently encourage, and 
associate with, impossible people who take advantage of 


such “ friendship”? to feather their own nests, and thus 


discredit their patrons. In the good old days of the Coali- 
tion there was undoubtedly a considerable amount o 
‘“‘hanky panky,” especially in the tainted traffic of titles 
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Men then had the ear of Ministers to whom no self-respecting 
Minister would listen, except those “ honest to the verge 
of simplicity.” It is now recognized in Washington that 
the divinity that should hedge Presidents did not prevent 
Mr. Harding from allowing undesirables to take liberties— 
hinc illae lacrymae. 


LuckILy the oil scandals do not concern this country, nor 
is it easy to see how John Bull could be implicated. But 
American politicians are ferocious partisans 
who can always count on the co-operation 
of equally partisan newspapers no less anxious 
than themselves to save their Party from shipwreck. More- 
over, they are exceedingly ingenious at inventing “ stunts,” 
and the American public, being incomparably credulous 
and hysterical, will swallow any fable that feeds their 
prejudices. They are always prepared to believe any evil 
of England, and they possess a gigantic Press that is ever 
ready to pander to this weakness by representing John 
Bull as the standing villain of the piece. Indeed, according 
to the Hearst creed, Great Britain primarily exists for the 
purpose of injuring the United States! Nothing is too 
outrageous for the American Anglophobe to concoct or too 
preposterous for the American public to swallow, and it is 
at such moments as the present, when the fate of Parties 
is literally trembling in the balance, that devilish lies are 
put in circulation in order to switch political excitement 
off domestic issues. We should never be surprised to 
learn from Chicago or San Francisco that the “ British 
Government”? or some unnamed “ British Agent” were 
really at the bottom of the oil business, their object being 
(1) to diminish the oil reserve of the American Navy or 
alternatively (2) to shake American confidence in the 
integrity of American administration. Indeed, we are sur- 
prised that such suggestions still tarry, and we would 
earnestly renew our warning to the newly appointed British 
Ambassador in Washington—Sir Esmé Howard—who, 
coming from the old-world atmosphere of Madrid, may 
scarcely realize what he is ‘‘ up against’ on the eve of a 
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Presidential Election, to remain on guard against e 
possible trick that desperate politicians might prevtion on 
him. 


THAT vhileumbatamben alter cases is self-evident from the 
audible silence of the Churches, the Cranks, the Highbrows, 
and the rest of the noble army of Idealists— 
who profess to regard the League of Nations 
as the solution of all international problems 
—upon the interesting topic of the Bondelswarts. (Con. 
ceivably the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, and other Men of God may never have heard of the 
Bondelswarts, but their friend and hero, General Smuts, 
could enlighten them, because it devolved upon his Gover 
ment to bomb the Bondelswarts, a tribe which under the 
fiction of “‘ mandates ” found themselves in territory annexed 
by the South African Union. The Bondelswarts should, in 
decency, have recognized that to be bombed from aero 
planes controlled by an apostle of the League of Nations, 
and part author of the Covenant, was a vastly different 
proceeding to the repression of a revolt by ordinary unde 
generate sons of men. We hold no brief for the Bonde: 
swarts. Having been for many years in German territory, 
under the Mailed Fist, they are reported to have become 
somewhat “suspicious”? of white men. It may have been 
for their good to be bombed, though what General Smuts 
and General Smuts’ admirers in the Press—from The Time 
to the Daily Herald—would have said had the Frenth 
bombed the inhabitants of the Ruhr out of passive resistance, 
or if the Italians had bombed any Greeks they suspected a 
murdering their Military Mission in Albania, can hardly k 
imagined. Certain members of the League of Nations, 
including so prominent a person as the Marquis of Theodoli, 
President of the Commission on Mandates, appear to have 
taken the bombing of the Bondelswarts somewhat seriously, 
although it happened three years ago. Indeed, the episode 
still convulses League of Nations circles abroad, though 
‘*Mum’s the word” in League of Nations circles at home. 
Every effort has been made by General Smuts to allay 
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the storm at Geneva and elsewhere, and ultimately, 
by superhuman efforts, the Council of the League of 
Nations sitting at the Hétel de Ville in Paris, some 
months ago adjourned this bitter controversy for a year, 
though it is evident that many Leaguers are profoundly 
dissatisfied by what they regard as the disingenuousness 
and inconsistency of the Smuts Government which has 
been a severe shock to the General’s worshippers in Scandi- 
navia. The League of Nations would appear to be excellent 
medicine for idealists to administer to other people—con- 
spicuously the French and Italians—but it is less desirable 
for home consumption. We have received considerable 
literature from the League of Nations Union in elucidation 
of Italo-Greek developments, but so far their memorandum 
on the bombing of the Bondelswarts has not materialized. 
We suggest that Lord Birkenhead, who is still a Vice- 
President of the League of Nations Union, should raise 
this question in the House of Lords, and thus rehabilitate 
himself with those who profess to be scandalized by his 
recent outbreak as a Lord Rector. 


TE lamentable consequences of allowing our Indian policy, 
at a most critical phase, to be prescribed by a combination 
; : of Wiseacres and Ignoramuses are developing, 
Indian was anticipated by those most conversant 

with Indian conditions. Unhappily, our 
Highbrows of The Round Table were at the helm, and almost 
the entire British Press took its cue from them and hailed 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms as the golden bridge 
between East and West which only genius could have 
devised. Anyone who dared question the inspiration of 
the Dyarchy was written down a “reactionary” who had 
no right to be heard in an age of “ self-determination.” 
Facts cannot, however, be altered by doctrinaires. As 
was realized by knowledgeable people at the time, and as 
everybody now recognizes, the Montagu-Chelmsford project 
tested on a fallacy that foredoomed it to failure. It was 
wworkable for the simple reason. that there was no one 
in India to work it. No one wanted it except as a lever 
VOL, LXXXIII 12 
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for fresh demands and as a means of making the Goverp. 
ment of India impossible, as is now being done week by week, 
The Reforms presupposed Reformers, who proved to be 
non-existent, with the result that so serious a deadlock 
has been reached that even so ardent an apostle of Dyarchism 
as The Times is constrained to throw up the sponge. All 
that India has gained is a Parliament of malignants at 
Delhi, who heap insult and invective on a “ Satanic” 
Government and flout every project presented to them, 
their intransigeance finally culminating in the recent rejec- 
tion of the Finance Bill without so much as an attempt to 
discuss its provisions. As The Times acknowledges, “ the 
wholesale rejection of the Budget confutes the purpose of 
the Reforms.” In other words, Montagu-Chelmsford states. 
manship is a confessed fiasco. 


UNFORTUNATELY, the matter does not end there. Although 
the Indian Budget can be saved from the wreckers of Delhi— 
; thanks to the reserve powers of the Indian 

. Compliment Government which escaped the destroying 
Lord Reading hand of our Dyarchists, and the Indian 
Viceroy has already repaired the folly of the 

Swarajists by ‘“‘ recommending” a new Finance Bill con- 
sisting of those proposals which he considers “ essential 
for the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India,” 
which can be passed with or without the approval of the 
Council—the general problem of Government remains. It 
looks as though we should have no alternative except to 
retrace our steps and to suspend the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Constitution, which has simply become machinery for 
expelling the British bag and baggage from India, save 
insofar as Babus may need our fighting men to protect their 
worthless skins from the more virile races. Putting our: 
selves altogether aside, there are others in India than the 
“‘ politically minded’? who are running this Anglophobe 
crusade, and however anxious Responsible Statesmanship 
at Westminster might be “to cut and run,” we cannot 


relinquish our trust. According to The Times (March 


18th :) 
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The new Legislative Councils and the Legislative Assembly were so designed 
as to give educated representatives of the Indian people the opportunity of 
revealing and developing their political capacity. According to the results 
secured at the end of ten years of this experiment in Dyarchy, the British 
Parliament was to judge whether the capacity of Indians for self-government 
had been proved to the solid advantage of India, and whether, therefore, the 
opportunities given might be enlarged. Nearly five years have passed, and 
there is little or no material for a favourable judgment. The latest act of the 
Assembly in rejecting the Budget without even attempting to discuss it seriously 
is like the action of the youth who, coming up for an examination, glances at 
the papers and walks out of the examination hall, declaring that he has no use 
for a University degree. 


The natural effect of this ‘“‘ Swarajist gesture,” we are 
told, is not to curtail but to prolong the probationary 


period laid down in the Act of 1919. But the very same 


Delhi Assembly that demonstrated its ineptitude by flinging 
the undiscussed Budget in the face of the Indian Govern- 
ment demands a “ round table conference’ with the Home 
Government for the single purpose of registering a further 
British surrender to their claims in the shape of ‘‘ Dominion 
Government ”’ indistinguishable from independence. As The 
Times observes, ‘‘ there is no need to despair,” though the 
present situation is one that “certainly requires close 
watchfulness and great political resource ’’—likewise some 
other qualities not endemic on Front Benches and con- 
spicuously absent from the 7,000-word speech in which the 
new Indian Secretary of State, Lord Olivier, recently dis- 
cussed Indian affairs in the House of Lords. Among 
unblushing suggestions drifting home from Swarajist Circles 
is the insinuation that their friend and confederate, Mr. 
Edwin Montagu, should be appointed Viceroy for the 
express purpose of scrapping his own scheme. This is the 
highest compliment Lord Reading has received during his 
Viceroyalty. 


THat the League of Nations can be developed along unfore- 
seen lines, may be gathered from a memorandum drafted 
by General Smuts for the enlightenment of 
the last Imperial Conference on the subject 
of Indian pretensions. We at home have not yet been 
allowed to see this document, which is probably deemed 
unsuitable for us, but it appears to have been published 
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in a Blue Book at Capetown (see Manchester Guardian, 
March 14th), and may be regarded as expressing the views 
of Britons and Boers, if not of the whole white population 
of the British Empire, who regard General Smuts as their 
spokesman on the “colour question,” even though other 
overseas statesmen might express themselves somewhat 
differently. This is how the South African Premier handles 
this delicate topic on which apprehensive Mugwumps are 
beating about the bush, and the Home Government, to 
say nothing of the Indian Government, will have to reckon 
with General Smuts, who is only a Highbrow in spheres 
that.do not directly touch the sub-continent for which he 
is responsible : 


The Indian claim for equal franchise in the Empire outside of India arises, 
in my opinion, from a misconception of the nature of British citizenship. This 
misconception is not confined to India, but is fairly general, and the Conference 
would do not only India but the whole Empire an important service by its 
removal. 

The misconception arises, not from the fact but from the assumption that 
all subjects of the King are equal, that in an Empire where there is a common 
King there should be a common and equal citizenship, and that all differences 
and distinctions in citizen rights are wrong in principle. Hence it is claimed 
that, whether a British subject has or has not political rights in his country 
of origin, he should, on migration to another part of the Empire where British 
subjects enjoy full political rights, be entitled automatically to the enjoyment 
of these rights. It is on this basis that equal political rights are claimed for 
Indians who live in the Dominions or colonies outside of India. 


‘The case for the Dominions against India has not, so far 
as we are aware, been put from this point of view. Accord- 
ing to General Smuts : 


The common kingship is the binding link between the parts of the Empire; 
it is not a source from which private citizens will derive their rights. They will 
derive their rights simply and solely from the authority of the State in which 
they live. Hence Indians going to Canada will not be entitled to claim equal 
political rights with the other citizens of Canada, no more than Canadians 
going to India or Australia could claim equal political rights there. The con- 
ception of the Empire as a League of Nations ought to do away with these 
claims, which are so disturbing and unsettling in the Empire. 


For this reason, the Indian Resolution passed at the previous 
Imperial Conference was, in the opinion of the writer of 
the present memorandum, “a profound mistake.” 


It was not only impracticable, but it ran counter to the new conception 
of the Empire as not a unitary State but a partnership of equal States. It 
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has both theoretically and practically landed us in a false position, and the 
sooner we get out of it the better for the future good relations of the different 
States of the Empire. The political claims of Indians arising under that reso- 
lution should not be allowed to create difficulties for the Governments of the 
Dominions, which would not have arisen if the constitutional position had been 
properly appreciated. 

The Indian Government should not claim from the other Empire Govern- 
ments what (say) the friendly Governments of Japan and China would not 
claim. And the fact is that with neither of these Governments have we any 
difficulties in the Dominions, while the difficulties with India are notorious 
end growing. India has threatened retaliation as a matter of reprisal against 
Dominions which do not concede equal rights to her nationals. There should 
be no question either of retaliation or reprisal. India should be free to deal 
with nationals of the Dominions on a basis of reciprocal treatment, and neither 
on her part nor on the part of the Dominions concerned should there be any 
resentment or ill-feeling in the matter. Our relations in this regard should 
be practically those of friendly sovereign States towards each other. Unlees 
this readjustment of view-point is brought about it is feared that the question 
of Indians in the Empire may continue to grow in gravity. 

What the Indian Sinn Feiners or Swarajists—who claim 
the best of both worlds, i.e. India exclusively for the Indians, 
and the British Empire open to all Indians—may have to 
say we cannot guess, but it is at least entertaining that the 


League of Nations should be invoked against them. 


ANOTHER country (for which Britain is still responsible in 
the eyes of the world) that will severely tax our statesmanship 
Exypt in the near future is Egypt. As in India our 

difficulties in Egypt are due to doctrinaires 
who have insisted on forcing democratic institutions on 
communities that have none of the qualifications or capacities 
necessary to make the democratic experiment a success. 
However, in the orgy of sentimentalism and self-determina- 
tion which engulfed our Government after the Armistice, 
the wildest promises were made to the Egyptians—as before 
the Armistice they have been made to the Indians—and we 
embarked on the slippery slope at the bottom of which lies 
in the case of such a nation—anarchy. From a moral point 
of view it is tragic because it involves the sacrifice of a helpless 
people to the politicians—of the Fellaheen to the Effendi. 
It arises from our own craze for politics, and our hopeless 
inability to visualize any but politicians in other countries. 
So we grant constitutions that confer all power on a class 
whose only claim to government is that they demand it on 
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the strength of having mastered certain western catchwords 
long since exploded. We deliberately destroy our noblest 
handiwork of the past generation, and allow Egypt to lapse 
into its pre-Cromer condition lest we be accused of “ incon- 
sistency ’’ to our “ideals”? and of obstructing “ progress,” 
In other words the wretched Egyptians are to be offered up 
as a sacrifice to our unctuous rectitude. We can see nothing 
that holds out more hope of success in Cairo than in what 
we have done in Dublin, and we observe that when the first 
Egyptian Parliament was recently opened with a mighty 
flourish of trumpets under the Premiership of Zagloul, all 
apparently that Great Britain has gained by hoisting the 
White Flag in Egypt, is a demand that she shall hoist 
another White Flag in the Sudan. Can we wonder? Will 
it be done? Who can tell? Perhaps our best hope of 
saving the Sudan from the fate of Egypt may lie in the 
reluctance of our more stout-hearted Socialist Ministers to 
associate Socialism with the universal scuttle which helped 
to bring Coalitionism into hatred, ridicule and contempt. | 


Ir in some respects our “ first Labour Government ”’ has 
shown an almost pathetic desire to learn the rudiments of 

: Ae administration, in others it can only be 
Disappointing described as disappointing, especially in those 
departments in which Socialists claimed to have “ Ideas,” 
‘plans,’ and “ programmes.” Even those of us who 
least sympathize with Fabian propaganda, imagined that 
a Ministry so vastly different in personnel from any Govern- 
ment that had ever held office in this country, would 
inevitably contribute a considerable stock of new ideas to 
the common political pot, and on such issues as Unem- 
ployment, Strikes, and Housing, would be original and 
constructive along lines that the older parties had not 
thought of exploring. It was “unthinkable” that the 
vast mass of information, and the huge library of discontent 
that for some forty years had poured from the Socialist 
printing presses, could be completely sterile of any serious 
suggestion for lightening the lot of humanity, and that 
Socialist Ministers would have no specifics whatsoever for 
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the evils which for over a generation they had denounced 
Liberal and Conservative Governments for neglecting. The 
costiveness of the present Ministry is not only a shock to 
their followers, who are for the moment kept quiet by the 
promise that once the Labour Party obtains power as well 
as office “‘they will make things hum.” It is no less a 
surprise and even a disappointment to many Conservatives, 
who thought it more than probable that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Henderson, and the rest of 
them, might be really helpful in certain directions, thanks 
to their salutary influence over Trade Unions. Something 
at least would be attempted to prevent these ruinous and 
increasing Strikes, and we should see a real move on Housing. 
But so far there is “‘ nothing doing,” and the unhoused still 
live on hope. 


Our Socialist Government’s “acid test” of its own states- 
manship will be supplied by its handling of the crucial 

: problem of Unemployment which remains 
a. our outstanding domestic issue. If Ministers 
could even mitigate this running sore much 
might be forgiven them, nor would Conservatives be 
meticulous in their criticism from the point of view of 
economic orthodoxy. That the Government stand or fall 
on this question is plain on their own showing. Labour 
specifically claims to be the only Party with any under- 
standing of, or any competence in, this business, and largely 
owes its present parliamentary position to its championship 
of the Unemployed. Anything more unpromising in the 
way of constructive statesmanship than the pronounce- 
ment of the new Minister of Labour (Mr. Shaw), in the 
House of Commons on March 10th, we have never read. 
It looks as though this Ministry of ‘ Idealists ’—this 
Cabinet of ‘‘ Ideas ”’—is simply groping about in the dark 
and being committed by the Hamburg International to 
eschew Protection in the interests of the German working 
man, has nothing to propose for the British working man. 
Indeed, Mr. Shaw seemed to be almost indignant that he 
should be invited to declare his policy. But the country 
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had been given to understand that the Socialists. had 
worked out these Industrial problems and would enjoy the 
immense advantage of coming into office with cut and 
dried solutions. Mr. Shaw, however, complained that “six 
weeks” was no time in which to test “either the record, 
the good intentions, or the capacity of the Government,” 
nor would it be were their minds blank on these questions, 
as Mr. Shaw’s observations implied. The House of Con.- 
mons was informed that he and his colleagues reganiet 
Unemployment 


as just as much a national responsibility as the payment of interest on War 
Loans, to put it at the lowest, and, so far as we are able—and our friends who 
want to ginger us will have an opportunity of showing how much ginger they 
are prepared to administer—so far as we are concerned, that is the point of view 
from which we approach this question, that unemployment is a national respon. 
sibility, that the under-feeding of people who are unemployed is not economy, 
that it is not justice, and that the nation ought to shoulder in the fullest degree 
this responsibility, even if shouldering the responsibility may mean heavy 
payments on the part of those who have the means wherewith to pay. The 
Government is quite ready to take the full responsibility from that point of 
view and to defend it. 


Quite so, but the Minister did not explain what responsi- 
bilities the Government is prepared to shoulder nor how 
they propose to convert unemployment into employment. 


Mr. SHAw declared that, on entering office, Ministers had 
found “a double-sided problem. First, the necessity for 
Cost . providing, if provision were possible, employ- 

ment for unemployed workers, and, secondly, 
the alleviation of certain distresses that were present.” 
Their first step had been to get rid of “the gap” in the 
employment dole, thus obviating the necessity of its re 
cipients going to the Poor Law authorities. In vindicating 
the impartiality meted out to British unemployed and 
aliens, the Minister of Labour declared ‘‘ this Act we are 
working under is not an Act passed by the Labour Party. 
It is one of the series of Acts passed by the Coalition and 
Conservative Governments. In those Acts no distinction 
whatsoever is made between a British subject and an alien. 
That is the fact of the matter.” He added that in 1923 
the Conservative Minister of Labour had declined to disclose 
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the number of aliens enjoying the dole, and the matter 
had been allowed to drop. Though not exhilarating read- 
ing to Conservatives, the futility of their predecessors 
affords no justification for the present Government’s refusal 
to ascertain to what extent aliens are being subsidized by 
the much oppressed British taxpayer. Such reluctance 
savours too much of the Hamburg International. Mr. 
Shaw admitted that the new method of administration 
would be expensive, but Ministers took up this position, 
namely, that “the ordinary unemployed man or woman 
is a perfectly honest person, an honourable person to be 
treated properly as a right and not as a charity,” and as 
such entitled to every consideration. Recent changes would 
cost from £2,000,000 to £4,000,000, which would come from 
the Insurance Fund ‘“ when the scheme becomes solvent.” 
Failing this it would come from the State, which had a 
present overdraft of about £12,000,000 due to this particular 
Fund. If Ministers deemed it necessary to ask the State 
for money to enable people to live, they would unhesi- 
tatingly come to Parliament for that purpose. 


TURNING to the unemployment caused by strikes and 
lock-outs, on which the country expects some guidance 

from the present Government, the Minister 
Eppmenglace for Labour chiefly contributed those plati- 
tudes which are common form on the Treasury Bench at 
every industrial crisis. The Cabinet is clearly at its wits’ 
end on such problems and hardly knows what to suggest. 
So we go drifting from strike to strike while our orators 
expatiate on the League of Nations which they invite us 
to regard as a panacea for war. It were infinitely easier 
to devise machinery for stopping strikes—which are within 
the confines and control of the community—than to stop 
wars between uncontrollable foreign nations. However, 
“no more war” lends itself to rhetoric and preachment— 
“no more strikes” has not caught on among practical 
politicians, All that Mr. Shaw can indicate is that “ all 
the resources of the Ministry of Labour will be as they have 
always been, put at the disposal of either employers or 
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employed with a real desire to see that the employment 
that does exist in our country should go on and should 
not be stopped by the folly of either side.” We cannot 
see how this differs from Liberal or Conservative policy, 
But these were only preliminaries to ‘‘ the broader question 
of unemployment in general ”’—the “ peak” of which was 
reached in June 1921 when, according to Mr. Shaw, there 
were nearly 2,200,000 unemployed as compared with the 
present figure of 1,119,000. But the smaller figure was 
more serious than the larger one, because the 2,200,000 
were composed of people who had only been unemployed 
for a short time and still had some reserves to fall back 
on, whereas our present 1,119,000 was largely made up of 
those who suffered acutely because they had been un- 
employed “for years.” The speaker gave some distressing 
figures in shipbuilding, marine engineering, and shipping; 
also in engineering, iron and steel, transport, pottery, and 
cotton, in none of which were there less than 10 per cent, 
of unemployed, while in most of these trades there were 
many more. He continually reminded the House of Com- 
mons of what no one disputes, namely, that “every un- 
employed man and unemployed woman in the country has 
a right to live.” 


WHEN, however, it came to remedies for an evil which, 
be it remembered, afflicts this country as it afflicts no 
“Wait and other, Mr. Shaw seemed to be comparatively 
.- helpless, and beyond promising the “ accelera- 
tion” of Government work, he had so little 
to suggest that Captain Terrell was moved to inquire, 
“Have the Government any new proposals at all to find 
work for the unemployed?” to which the Minister for 
Labour could think of nothing better to reply than, “A 
certain well-known statesman once said, Wait and see.” 
This unhappy remark not unnaturally provoked some 
commotion, during which the speaker somewhat lost his 
head and gave himself away, indicating that so far from 
having any original projects our Socialist Government were 
relying on “schemes already in existence”? which they 
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hoped to extend, as “‘ we have a policy,” but when he came 
to details, as for instance on “agriculture”? and “land 
drainage,” Mr. Shaw could only say: ‘“ There are certain 
schemes and certain provisions agreed to by the previous 
Government (Hon. Members: Hear! Hear!). Yes; they 
have been agreed to by the previous Government. Does 
anybody think that we can produce schemes like rabbits out 
of our hat ?”” Every Government Department had been 
instructed by the Cabinet “to prepare every scheme of 
uweful work,” and the Minister for Health “has a big 
housing scheme which is now being negotiated with the 
builders and material makers.”” They would not dig trenches 
to run water through them “simply for the purpose of 
using money, nor shall we embark on wild cat schemes. . . . 
We shall try to find those schemes that will employ the 
workers at their own trades.” With these admirable 
sentiments we shall all agree—the last sounds like unim- 
peachable Protection which is far more likely to promote 
employment than the somewhat woolly peroration in 
which the Minister suggested that the prosperity of our 
people depended on the pacification of the world, begin- 
ning with Russia. We thought it was common ground 
that when our commercial competitors are fairly on their 
legs the livelihood of our industrial classes will be more 
precarious than ever. Their home markets are protected 
by tariffs, ours are not. We invite the reader to contrast 
Mr. Shaw’s unsatisfying and unconvincing exposition with 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s illuminating contribution to the 
same debate, which will be found textually in our 
Correspondence Section at the end of this number. 


Our readers will have been fully prepared for certain 
political developments during the past month. They 
The realized that the very newspaper magnates 


Vendetta who compassed the defeat of the Conser- 

vative Government and the Conservative 
Party at the General Election, and were accordingly respon- 
sible for the presence of the Socialists in Downing Street— 
which has kept some of them gibbering ever since—have 
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sought in season and out of season to punish Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin for the consequences of their own folly. lan 
Beaverbrook—a man of colossal vanity and conceit, with. 
out any glimmering of a sense of humour—conceives that 
he holds a veto on the Conservative Leadership apparently 
on the strength of the accident of his friendship with the 
late Mr. Bonar Law, which enabled Sir Maxwell Aitken 
(as he then was) to play a certain part in 1911 in securing 
the Unionist Leadership for Mr. Bonar Law in the absenoe 
of serious competition. But the Conservative Party— 
which was generally unaware of the rdle of Sir M. Aitken 
in this obscure affair—has never conceded his claim to a 
veto, and regards this ‘‘ careerist”’ as the worst possible 
adviser, because however expert he may be concerning 
cement and other Canadian matters, he has never begun 
to understand the A.B.C. of British political problems, 
and with all his commercial cleverness, he can only view 
public affairs from a superficial trans-Atlantic standpoint, 
It is all a matter of intrigue, advertisement, and “ stunt,” 
Any politician who will “ play up” to Lord Beaverbrook 
& Co., for example Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, etc., must be ‘“ boomed” morning, 
noon and night, especially on the Sabbath. On the other 
hand, any self-respecting Statesman who declines to bow 
down before Beaverbrookism, must be denounced until he 
is downed. That is the single explanation of the present 
crazy vendetta against Mr. Stanley Baldwin, which has 80 
far done its object much less harm than its engineers, who 
are becoming the common laughing stock all over the 
country while they are bringing the Press into disrepute. 


THE most humiliating feature of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
manoeuvres is that he is actually able to persuade brother 
. noblemen—including some who should be 
Sechonene. gentlemen—to participate in his intrigues. 
Host ~ Thus it has recently transpired that directly 
after the General Election, the Adullamites 

of the Coalition foregathered at a function which decided 
to depose Mr. Stanley Baldwin—without even the formality 
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of consulting him, or his Cabinet, who were at that time 
the Government of the country, or the Conservative Party 
who had placed him where he was. The coup was to be 
effected overnight, and announced as a fait accompli in the 
gnti-Baldwin Press. Zest was added to the proceedings 
by the presence of one or two of Mr. Baldwin’s less con- 
siderable colleagues whose sense of loyalty—on which they 
are continually lecturing the rank and file—must have 
been in abeyance at the moment. Nor was the comic 
dement lacking in this humourless affair, because apparently 
the eminent Statesman cast by Lords Birkenhead, Beaver- 
prook, and the other “first class brains’’ for the réle of 
Mr. Baldwin’s successor in the Unionist Premiership and 
Leadership (neither of which were vacant), was none other 
then the Earl of Balfour, O.M. Precisians give an approxi- 
mate date to this illuminating incident, namely, “on or 
about’ December 8, 1923. Unfortunately, the schemers, 
a3 is the way of schemers, had reckoned without their 
host. Lord Balfour, unlike most Politicians, has a sense 
of humour. It did not at all smile upon him to step into 
a vacancy that did not exist. What he thought of the 
intriguers may be inferred from his subsequent action in 
proposing the vote of confidence in Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
at the great Party meeting at the Hotel Cecil. 


As Lord Balfour was unwilling to become the Beaverbrook- 
Birkenhead agent in reviving the Coalition because that 

is the plain English of all these alarums 
tisbility and excursions—other aspirants were duly 

“vetted” and paraded in the columns of 
thesyndicated Press. Lord Derby, whose wobbling through- 
out the General Election proved almost as disastrous to 
the Conservative cause as Lord Birkenhead’s oratory, is 
80 amiable as to be amenable to the wiles of political plotters. 
Then Mr. Austen Chamberlain thoughtlessly wrote a letter 
for publication indicating that he favoured the supercession 
of Mr. Baldwin by Lord Balfour, who was to act as care- 
taker for some undisclosed third party. There was like- 
wise a talk of Lord Ullswater—judging by an interview 
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contributed by the ex-Speaker to the Weekly Dispatch 
while Lord Birkenhead allowed no doubt to linger in any 
mind that sooner than permit the Socialists to capture 
the Government, he would be prepared to sacrifice himself 
by becoming Prime Minister. Sir Robert Horne was yet 
another newspaper fancy for the Unionist Leadership, nor 
were the claims of Sir William Joynson Hicks overlooked, 
But gradually the “ anti-Socialist ” and pro-Coalition stunt 
crystallized round the person of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who was hailed as the ultimate Saviour of Society. He 
vigorously responded with any amount of “hot air,” 
prodigiously advertised by the organs of the million, and 
the country was given to understand that from the moment 
he ordered the Liberals of Burnley to vote Conservative, 
the doom of the Socialist Home Secretary (Mr. Henderson) 
was sealed. Unfortunately, Mr. Churchill has vastly more 
influence in newspaper offices than anywhere else, and the 
only visible effect of his eloquent intrusion into this Lan.. 
cashire by-election was to increase the Socialist majority 
from 2,600 last December, to 7,000 in March. With an 
adequate supply of Churchill manifestos the Ramsay Mac- 
Donald Government might hope for a working majority, 
Some men through excessive cleverness provoke the general 
public to go the opposite way to themselves. In practical 
politics they are a liability rather than an asset. 


However, the Churchill Boom was now fairly launched— 
the objective being the Leadership of the Conservative Party 
: which, ex-hypothesi, would drop into the lap 
Westminster (,¢ any man with the Press behind him once 
he was placed on the Opposition Front Bench. The death 
of a valued and popular Conservative, General Nicholson, 
the member for the Abbey Division of Westminster, afforded 
the Boomsters their opportunity, and all their newspapers 
proceeded to shout him into the Constituency whose 38,000 
electors were alleged to be clamouring for Mr. Churchill. 
As usual Mr. Churchill was too clever by half and over 
reached himself. .Though professing ‘* Anti-Socialism ”— 
whatever that may be—his real object, as that of Lord 
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Beaverbrook and Co., was to injure and humiliate the Con- 
gervative Party so that it should surrender to the Boomsters 
and sacrifice its Leader. Mr. Churchill therefore declined 
to submit himself to the Westminster Constitutional 
Association as a Conservative—for this we must be thankful 
as he might in that case conceivably have been adopted— 
which ultimately selected Mr. Otho Nicholson, nephew of 
the late member and son of another greatly respected 
Conservative M.P. Lord Hambleden, and his colleagues are 
to be warmly congratulated on their action. They could 
not have chosen a better candidate. Mr. Nicholson was 
courageous and irreproachable throughout the cynical con- 
test in which the megalomaniacs of the old Coalition 
endeavoured through the instrumentality of Mr. Churchill 
to split the Conservative vote and in the name of Anti- 
Socialism hand the historic Abbey Division over to Con- 
scientious Objectors and Socialists. Mr. Churchill’s victory 
was regarded as a foregone conclusion and as a tremendous 
sub to Mr. Baldwin which he could not survive. Mr. 
Baldwin, as the Party Leader, of course supported the Party 
Candidate and backed a winner, but all the ex-Coalitionists— 
headed to the general surprise by Lord Balfour—supported 
Mr. Churchill in whose defeat they, including Sir Robert 
Horne, Lord Birkenhead, and it is alleged Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, were accordingly involved. They admittedly 
had a run for their money as the contest was close, but they 
did not increase their political prestige. The poll was 
declared as follows :— 


Unionist majority over Independent .. es 43 


Electorate, 36,999; total votes cast, 22,860. 


Tue defeat of Mr. Winston Churchill was far more than 
an ordinary defeat or the personal failure of a political 
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soldier of fortune. It was the fiasco of a 
dangerous intrigue aimed at the integrity and 
of the Conservative Party. Incidentally, it 
Detest. af was the most signal humiliation ever registered 
by the popular Press in this country, and 
possibly elsewhere. Mr. Churchill has always been persona 


grata with the Fourth Estate, partly from his innate love | 


of self-advertisement, and partly on account of the assiduity 
with which he has courted everybody who could promote 
‘** my career ’’ from the first hour he entered politics. With 
the possible exception of Mr. Lloyd George, no public 
man has so ingratiated himself with newspaper magnates 
as this much rejected candidate, and doubtless if Lord 
Beaverbrook & Co. ever succeeded in getting the patronage 
of the Crown into Mr. Churchill’s hands, we should haves 
fresh outbreak of journalistic ‘‘ Honours ’’ such as scandalized 
the country in the past. Whatever the cause, no individual 
candidate in any election that we can recall had anything 
like the prodigious propaganda that Mr. Churchill com- 
manded. Were the Press effectively popular in influence 
as well as in circulation, every other candidate must have 
been literally ‘‘ snowed under.”’ The Churchill Press covered 
the entire Metropolis. There was no getting away from it 
morning, noon, afternoon, evening, or Sundays. Outside 
the columns of the Morning Post, Mr. Otho Nicholson 
and his supporters had practically no publicity. The 
Conservative candidate was simply treated as a foil to the 
marvellous and irresistible Churchill for whom the civilized 
world was alleged to be “‘ calling.”” No lie remained untold 
that might discourage electors from voting Conservative, 
or that might encourage them from voting for the Coalition 
candidate. Happily, there is infinitely more sense, shrewd- 
ness, and loyalty among the general public than the Pres 
wots of. Westminster was not prepared to desert its Party 
or its Leader at the bidding of Lord Beaverbrook & Co. 
This remarkable rebuff has not augmented the prestige of 
our profession, Were its proprietary wise, they would give 
Mr. Churchill a holiday. 
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jp humiliating to the popular London Press to concentrate 
its entire energies on “‘ backing a loser,” the Westminster 
., by-election is a corresponding triumph for 

a Mr. Stanley Baldwin. He must know what 
° everybody else knows, namely, that the 


} Churchill candidature, as is now openly admitted by its 


moters, was engineered against him by those who are 
sworn to break him because he declines to take his marching 
ders from them. It is, as we have pointed out, a vendetta 
inspired by personal vanity. These bigwigs have no specific 
grievance against the ex-Prime Minister. But they felt 
themselves to be more “‘important”’’ during the Bonar 
law regime and in the spacious days of the Coalition, when 
oficial Press bureaus were organized for the express purpose 
of supplying tit-bits to Fleet Street, and as a well informed 
oficial lately observed, ‘‘ you could read in an evening 
newspaper a résumé of the proceedings of that afternoon’s 
Cabinet Council.” It was all very pleasant and profitable 
for those “‘in the swim,” but it developed grave abuses 
and was one of the causes of the eventual downfall of the 
Coalition, as the public felt there was too intimate a con- 
nection between Government and Press. The latter cannot, 
however, reconcile itself to the new regime, and bitterly 
resents Mr. Baldwin as its personification. Its proprietors 
feel that once they could eject him in favour of one of their 
own friends—any of the former Triumvirate would equally 
serve their purpose—they would revive the happy times 
when Sir William Sutherland nourished and sustained 
British journalism. Mr. Churchill is the present newspaper 
tandidate for the Conservative Leadership. That explains 
all this indecent booming as also why his defeat reacts on 
the Press and visibly strengthens Mr. Baldwin’s position. 
It was ‘a try on” that failed. Had it succeeded, there 
would have been other anti-Baldwin candidatures in other 
constituencies, all on ‘“‘ anti-Socialist’’ lines, until at last 
the position became intolerable and the Conservative Party 
might have relapsed into Coalitionism. The intriguers 
contemplate running Mr. Churchill at another by-election 
in the near future, when they hope to persuade a few more 
Conservative “mugs” to walk into their booby trap. 
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Oxford is said to be one of the places they have their eye 
on for Stunt No. 2. . 


THERE is no consensus of opinion as to the probable date 
of the next General Election, quidnuncs being sharply 
divided as to whether it will be this year 
or later on. Some good judges hold that 
with a reasonable amount of luck His Majesty’s present 
Ministers may be able to muddle along for a considerable 
time, though others, equally competent, pronounce this to 
be impossible because either they will try and conciliate 
their ‘‘ wild men” and court parliamentary disaster on 
some vital issue, or they will forfeit the confidence of “ the 
Clyde” and automatically collapse in the constituencies, 
We don’t pretend to know what is likely to happen as it 
is equally easy to demonstrate that there must be, and 
that there needn’t be, an early Dissolution. One factor 
makes for postponement, namely, public opinion, which 
would keenly resent a third General Election within eighteen 
months and would inflict condign punishment on the Party 


The Future 


responsible for it, whether Socialists eager for Collectivism 


or either of the other Parties over anxious for Downing 
Street. For this reason, if for no others, we disagree with 
those Conservatives who wish to hustle Messrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald & Co. out of office, as such tactics would 
inevitably recoil on the Opposition. Without being misled 
by the “moderation” or the “statesmanship” of our 
Socialist Cabinet, the country generally feels that as it 
has been put where it is it may as well remain there for 
a bit in order to learn a thing or two as some Ministers 
are evidently doing. Conservatives have nothing to fear 
from Labour Government provided they remain true to 
their own principles, set their house in order and reject all 
comprising Coalitions. | 


First, as regards policy—the Conservative Party is em 
phatically a Protectionist Party which wholeheartedly 
rejects the moth-eaten shibboleths of Cob 
denism and firmly believes in the principles 
enunciated by their Leader, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, at the 


Policy 


nso 
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last General Election. This is not to ignore the fact that 
there are “‘ Free Traders” so called on our Front Benches 
in both Houses of Parliament, just as there are Time- 
servers and Wobblers, as in every other Party, who have 
no convictions on any question—Opportunists living with 
their ear to the ground who “rot” themselves by their 
own apprehensions. They are the worst possible advisers 
of any Party dependent for its position on popular support, 
and there is widespread and ever-growing regret that at 
the secret conclave of ex-Ministers in Eaton Square some 
weeks ago, Mr. Baldwin—whose only defect as a Leader 
is the modesty which pushful intriguers practise upon— 
allowed himself to be persuaded against his better judgment 
to mix a certain amount of water with his Protectionist 
wine and to issue a formula in the name of the Party to 
the effect that as the result of the General Election—though 
erroneous—indicated that Protection was temporarily out 
of public favour, Conservatives while still believing in it 
would wait until it looked somewhat more popular before 
espousing it. This unhappy compromise was obviously 
the price paid for the pleasure of the presence of certain 
ex-Coalition Ministers in Eaton Square. It is the kind of 
thing that appeals to weathercocks like Lord Birkenhead— 
who at one moment can cheerfully gallop with the Ulster 
Army and at the next are seen embracing Sinn Feiners— 
but it is unworthy of a man of the character and integrity 
of our Leader, who must have learnt from the disloyal 
attitude of his ex-Coalition colleagues during the recent 
Westminster bye-election that they are not worth con- 
ciliating because they can’t run straight. 


Apart from a few “‘ duds ”—distinguished and otherwise— 
the Conservative Party is emphatically Protectionist. Pro- 
. ,, tection is the one positive and solid plank 
are in its platform that excites enthusiasm and 
on which the rank and file throughout the 

country are anxious to concentrate, and with the aid of 
which—provided there be no backsliding at the top—they 
are convinced we can win within a reasonable time. But 
no great reform has ever been effected by men of little 
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faith, and though Tapers and Tadpoles may aver that the 
General Election of 1923 only served to confirm the 
experience of 1906 when Chamberlainism ‘damned and 
doomed” the Unionist Party, just as ‘‘ Baldwinism” did 
at a later date, the answer of course is that it was not the 
Chamberlain policy that caused the debacle of sixteen years 
ago, but the miserable shuffling, evasive ambiguous attitude 
of Official Conservatism which scarcely knew whether it 
was for “ Free Trade ” or “‘ Protection ”—thereby provoking 
the maximum of opposition and attracting the minimum 
support. But even in 1906 wherever the big policy was 
courageously advocated the results were vastly different 
from what they were in constituencies where “ Mr. Facing 
All-ways”’ exasperated the Electorate. So in 1923, had 
Mr. Baldwin’s admirable lead been adequately supported 
by his colleagues on the lines laid down by him in his un- 
answerable speeches, and had the popular Conservative 
Press ‘‘ played the game,” Protection would have won 
hands down, and there would not have been the faintest 
risk of the Socialists capturing Downing Street. That we 
should attenuate the policy on which we fought the General 
Election as the one serious remedy for unemployment 
and which to-day holds the field as neither Labour nor 
Liberalism have any suspicion of an alternative, may be 
entirely in accordance with “ the best traditions of respon- 
sible statesmanship,” but it is in flat defiance of common 
sense. 


Surzrty the Conservative Party has done enough scuttling 
since the Armistice (under the auspices of Mr. Lloyd George, 
“Fed up” Lords Curzon, Birkenhead, and other Front 

- . Benchers) to last for at least a generation. 
wits Sopitting The fruits of cowardice expressed in terms 
of Coalition are writ large all over the world, from Washing- 
ton to Moscow, from Berlin to Calcutta, from Dublin to 
Cairo. If there be a single spot where those who enfold 
themselves in the Union Jack on our Party platforms at 
home have not hoisted the White Flag, we should be grateful 
to anyone who would designate it. Whether we look at 
Coalition treatment of the American Debt, at Coalition 
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treatment of the Irish Loyalists, at the hideous surrender 
to murder and the embitterment of Ulster; when we look 
st the anarchy produced in India by politicians openly 
boasting of their desire to destroy ‘‘ pathetic content- 
ment”; when we note the hopeless impasse developed in 
Egypt and the huge amount of dirt that we have eaten 
at the hands of Turkey; whether we glance at Bolshevist 
Russia, hostile and contemptuous, or the rapid return of 
Germany to a war basis and a war mind, and contrast all 
this menacing animosity with the abject and grovelling 
Defeatism of British statesmanship, we can hardly resist 
enquiring whether, since our Fighting Men presented our 
Talking Men with the glorious victories of 1918, our country 
has not been effectively governed by Conscientious Objectors 
masquerading as members of the Carlton Club and heads 
of the Primrose League. Be the explanation of the in- 
explicable what it may, the Conservative Party is com- 
pletely “fed up” with all this running away. It feels it 
has worn out more than enough shoe leather, has deserted 
too many Allies, betrayed too many friends, broken too 
many pledges, in the sacred cause of Coalition. It looks 
to Mr. Stanley Baldwin to stop the rot, even though this 
may necessitate a drastic overhauling of the higher per 
sonnel of the Party which seems to be overloaded with 
political wreckage. 


ArreR clearing its mind of cant and its councils of 
cowardice, the Conservative Party must proceed to set its 
q house in order. A General Election might 
peiing onr occur at any moment—no one can say when. 
Order It can hardly be delayed beyond next year, 
which gives none too much time for pre- 

paration. Every constituency should be fought however 
hopeless the prospect, because if a contest does nothing 
else it may immobilize some mischievous agitator who 
might contribute to the success of Socialism elsewhere. 
Our Party has not given itself a chance of late years because, 
speaking generally, local associations have been allowed to 
tun to seed, and in many places where seats could be won 
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with a modicum of work there is nothing that can be called 
an organization. For this the blame obviously lies with 
the locality. The Central Office can do nothing where 
there is no local initiative or activity, as has been the cage 
in countless Divisions of late years, especially during the 
disastrous period of the Coalition, when the Lloyd Georgian 
faction set to work to wreck Conservative Associations al] 
over the country so as to concentrate power and patronage 
in their own hands. There has also been appalling apathy 
in Conservative circles. Even where our local politicians 
were “doing their bit” they were ill supported, and owing to 
the preference of many nominal Conservatives for spending 
their surplus cash on motoring, bridge, golf, the Riviera, 
and other pleasures and luxuries, to raise money for any 
patriotic object has been like getting blood from a stone, 
In many well-to-do constituencies our Party has been lazy 
and mean—it would neither work nor pay and cannot 
be surprised that Socialists who work like beavers all the 
year round, and frequently subscribe more than they can 
afford, capture seats that with very little effort might be 
ours. All that Conservatives need do is to “ wake up.” 
This should be easier for them under the stimulus of Labour 
Government with all its perilous possibilities. 


WE have long held the unorthodox view—anathema among 
Carlton Club politicians—that the Honours system has 

worked detrimentally to the Conservative 
ae Party and that Conservatism is suffering 
Bolshevism § from this blight. Of late years there has 

been a positive passion to acquire trumpery 
titles which has spread like a disease in Conservative circles 
and has placed our Party at the mercy of dubious influences, 
while it has gone far to kill that ‘‘ enthusiasm” and 
“idealism,” the lack of which is bewailed by ponderous 
correspondents of The Times who carefully avoid touching 
the spot. The greatest reform that could be effected in 
our Party would be the suppression of the sale of titles on 
behalf of the Secret Party Fund. The two evils hang 
together and make for corruption, demoralization and 
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inertia. It is the unaudited Secret Fund that affords 
Touts their opportunity for nefarious transactions with 
nefarious personages whose names subsequently appear in 
the Honours List, while the Party Fund is enriched by a 
substantial donation. The Party Leaders, Conservative 
and Liberal, have for many years winked at this scandal 
professing innocence through their ignorance, while Party 
Treasurers have had a free hand to collect what sums they 
could without any questions being asked. This practice 
has given one of the worst sections of the plutocracy a pull 
on Conservatism as on Liberalism, while it has systematically 
discouraged the rank and file from effectually supporting 
their own cause. The ordinary man has naturally said, 
“What is the use of my subscribing my ‘ fiver’ or ‘ guinea’ 
to the Party war chest when there is reason to believe that 
Lord Sycophant has just put up £100,000 for a peerage, 
Sir William Waster has paid £50,000 for a baronetcy, and 
Sir John Blighter £10,000 for the joy of becoming a K.B.E. ?” 
If Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who is himself the soul of honour 
and has a fine contempt for all that is shady, would tackle 
this problem and place our Party Fund on a broad, popular, 
open basis, to which all Conservatives would contribute as 
a matter of course according to their means, he would do 
more to purify public life and to stimulate Conservatism 
than all the Highbrow propaganda with which we are 
threatened. The sale of Honours is “a bull point” for 
Bolshevism. 


Att political parties necessarily have their anxieties which 
it were wiser to recognize than to ignore. Conservative 
: apprehension, as we trust we have made clear, 
peering arises from the tendency to “wobble” on 
the part of too many of our Right Honour- 

ables, and the active disloyalty of a small but conspicuous 
clique of ex-Coalition Ministers who have never forgiven 
the party for putting them “on the mat” at the Carlton 
Club in October, 1922. This Birkenhead Cave works cease- 
lessly for the restoration of the Coalition under the camouflage 
of “a Centre Party ” and is supported by a vast network of 
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newspapers, The Socialists likewise have their anxieties, 
many of them being seriously concerned as to the direction jn 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues are moving 
—whether forward to the promised Millennium or backward 
into the slough of middle-class Liberalism. There is much 
searching of heart on the Clyde and a growing belief that a 
huge mistake may have been made by the Labour Party in 
succumbing to the temptation of “office without power,” 
But at least the Conservatives and the Socialists are alive 
and vigorous, and feel that they have a future that only 
their own folly can jeopardize. But what of the lucklegg 
Liberals ? It looks as though they had nothing to look 
forward to but their past. From their point of view the 
Westminster by-election was a portent. To put forward a 
Conscientious Objector in such a constituency as the Liberal 
standard-bearer argued a degree of stupidity that was 
positively criminal. For the Liberal Candidate to poll 
under 300 votes in an electorate of 38,000 is a tremendons 
shock to party pride which nothing can explain away. It 
is not, however, only in the constituencies that Liberalism 
is “ petering out.” In the House of Commons it is hopelessly 
divided, and the one thing that is inevitable in every debate 
and in every division is that Liberals will speak and vote 
against one another. Mr. Lloyd George is known to be 
furious and terrified at the way things are going, which 
explains the desperate desire of his henchmen to keep a 
door open into the Conservative Party so that when the 
Radical débdcle comes there may be something soft for 
‘National Liberals” to fall on. It behoves Conserva- 
tives to be more than ever watchful, because Coalitionism is 
a greater danger to Conservatism than Socialism. Another 
Coalition would inevitably mean a “‘ landslide ” for Labour, 
when it would be no longer necessary for Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald to pose as “ a Moderate.”’ 


Ir is common knowledge that Major Astor, the Member 
for Dover, was exclusively animated by public spirit in 
acquiring the chief proprietorship of The Times. He 
had no desire to make money nor to advance any per 
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sonal ambition. He rightly regards The Times as a national 
institution and newspaper ownership as a sacred trust. 

His published statements indicate anxiety 
ph rh es ‘© prevent The Times, either now or here- 

after, from falling into unworthy hands, which 
might pervert it to private and particular purposes and 
exercise its influence in an unwholesome manner. It is 
no easy problem to solve, as may be gathered from current 
suggestions, as, for example, that the controlling or super- 
vising committee of The Times, with a final veto on 
ownership and thereby on policy, should consist of, say, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the President of the Royal Society, the Lord 
Chief Justice, and similar dignitaries. This would mean 
that our leading journal could never be anything but an 
organ of Mugwumpery, reflecting the atmosphere of, say, 
the Atheneum Club, and ultimately read by few persons 
outside the higher academic circles. At no national crisis 
could it hope to exercise any influence whatsoever until the 
lass Mugwump had been convinced, when it would be too 
late. Had The Times been thus paralysed in July-August 
1914, Great Britain would have remained out of the war 
until after Belgium had been annihilated and annexed, 
and France dismembered. Lord Kitchener would have 
been sent abroad, Lord Haldane would have become War 
Minister—in fact the ‘“‘ Wait and See’s’’ would have lost 
the war long before we had started, and not improbably 
The Times would, for the last six or seven years, have been 
printed in German characters, certainly under German 
censorship, if it had been allowed to exist in any form. 
England would be paying Reparations to Germany for the 
crime of offering resistance, however belated and ineffectual, 
to the Mailed Fist, and the only political song nowadays 
permitted in London music-halls would be Deutschland 
tber Alles. We are not for an instant questioning the 
unimpeachable motives of exalted Mugwumps—Mugwumps 
always mean well, but good intentions are insufficient 
either to preserve great papers or to save great nations in 
the wicked world in which we live. We sincerely hope 
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that Major Astor may pause before heeding the fatuongs 
advice with which he is being flooded by persons who are 
less wise than they imagine. You might just as well put 
The Times under the League of Nations at once and have 
done with it. 


THE very last thing that anyone would wish to do would 
be to interfere with the amusements of such devoted public 
The Pri servants as our Royal Family, especially 
of W - i when their enjoyment takes the form of a 

manly and magnificent sport, such as steeple- 
chasing. But the public cannot repress their anxiety, not 
to say alarm, at the risks the Prince of Wales continuously 
runs in his love of this hazardous pastime, for though his 
gallant not to say reckless riding on big unmanageable 
horses has not, so far, produced any really serious accident, 
he has had several nasty “ spills ” and there is a widespread 
fear lest, if he go on tempting Providence, he might cripple 
himself. The Daily Mail has unquestionably expressed 
the views of the King’s subjects in the courageous article 
in which it boldly tackled this delicate topic, knowing full 
well that its advice would be ‘“‘ unwelcome.” Sometimes, 
however, the young must be protected against themselves 
and it becomes the duty of their elders to speak out, however 
disagreeable may be the task. This is how the Daily Mail 
expressed itself—and public opinion : 

The country has learnt of the latest accident to the Prince of Wales with 
real concern. There have been many Princes of Wales, but none of his pre- 
decessors has so completely engaged the affection of the British people, and it 
is because this feeling of personal attachment is so general and sincere that 
the public anxiety is so great. It is only right that he should know what the 
public is thinking and saying: that the Prince is not a private person, but 
@ national asset, and that he ought not to continue to risk his life unnecessarily. 

A Prince of Wales has the right to imperil his life only in the defence of 
his country. Everyone knows that in the great war his Royal Highness proved 
his courage most handsomely, both in Flanders and in Italy, and was ready 
to face every danger with the humblest soldier. For such conduct he is rightly 
honoured and respected. He has made himself the master of a great many 
difficult accomplishments in his early years of manhood by sheer determination. 
But no degree of assiduity will give a man a safe seat on a horse. King Edward 
hunted for twelve years with the West Norfolk hounds, but always showed 4 
wise discretion in the field, and in so doing set his grandson a sound example 


which we earnestly advise the Prince of Wales to follow. The advice wil 
doubtless be unwelcome, but it is our duty to tender it. 
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| DELIGHTFUL item of intelligence transpires in the course 
of the recent report of the “‘ Bird Sanctuaries Committee,” 

4 namely that last Spring a pair of pheasants 
Wild ty hatched and reared five youngsters in the 
a Lenton Bird Sanctuary of Greenwich Park. This 
interesting document deals with other sanctuaries in Hyde 
Park, Kensington Gardens, Regent’s Park, Richmond Park, 
and St. James’s Park Lake. This admirable movement 
for the development of bird life in the Metropolis which 
we owe to a few enthusiasts, only shows what can be done 
wherever the birds are given a chance, and we cannot 
help hoping that those of our larger landowners who have 
hitherto failed to realize the fascinations of bird life—apart 
from game birds—may encourage the institution of similar 
enclaves which cost very little, and even in the most un- 
promising places produce wonderful results. An anonymous 
benefactor has presented £50 to the Bird Sanctuaries 
Committee of London which has been spent in providing 
over one hundred and fifty nesting boxes, besides seed 
hoppers and certain shrubs. Already that adorable creature, 
the willow warbler, or willow wren, has discovered the 
attractions of Kensington Gardens, where he and she are 
becoming fairly familiar, as also the lesser white throat, 
and the common white throat. Then we have exciting 
details of the mating of a wild gadwall with a wild duck, 
and the subsequent appearance on the Long Water of a 
tiny duckling, while widgeon, drake, and duck were found 
othe Serpentine. Richmond Park is another place beloved 
of birds now that they are protected, and the report mentions 
4 pleasing variety, including stonechats, great crested grebes, 
coots, widgeon, sandpipers, wood warblers, redback shrikes, 
and a long-tailed tit’s nest, in which the young were safely 
hatched. On a visit to Crown Meadows last May Mr. 
Rudge Harding records : 


I heard several willow warblers and found a nest with young. A garden 
warbler and a few common whitethroats were singing. I saw spotted fly- 
catchers, a cuckoo—mobbed by blackbirds—and many commoner birds, in- 
cluding hedge sparrows, chaffinches, redbreasts, etc. A pair of long-tailed 
tits also appeared, but I was not successful in finding a nest. 
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The Superintendent of Greenwich Park—the home of the 
pheasants—notifies no less than thirty-two varieties of 
birds in his Sanctuary, including great tit, coal tit, blue 
tit, spotted flycatcher, lesser redpole, hooded crow, spotted 
woodpecker, tawny owl, little brown owl, kestrel, misge} 
thrush, and we regret to add jay, who cannot be a very 
welcome inmate of any Bird Sanctuary. 


Tue British Press has been naturally and properly exer 
cised during the past year over such episodes as the 
Putti Beckett-Carpentier fiasco, when the out 

ite standing British Heavy-weight was “ knocked 
out,” without so much as making any show, in a few 
seconds, by the dashing Frenchman. We are likewise to 
some extent in eclipse in several of the faster games and 
sports—including Polo and Athletics—despite the 
liant efforts of individual Englishmen. It is disconcerting 
without being surprising. Probably no influence is more to 
blame than our Press, which in season and out of season 
preaches Golf to the youth of the country as the game of 
games. Taking the whole year round more columns am 
devoted to Golf, there is more advertisement of Golfers, 
and more special articles about Golf than of any other game, 
In the autumn our contemporaries expended themselves on 
** boosting ’’ a Boys’ Golf Championship and a Girls’ Golf 
Championship, and illustrated papers insisted that we followed 
these boys and girls home to their own firesides. How can 
we expect to excel or even compete in active or athletic 
games if our youth is thus misdirected ? Golf may be all 
very well for girls, as it is certainly unexceptionable for the 
middle-aged, the elderly, the sedentary, as for everybody who 
is unable to run, but for boys or young men who are sound 
in wind and limb it is a pitiable occupation. Let working 
journalists with their editors and proprietary, plus as many 
Responsible Statesmen, dyspeptic Bureaucrats, portly 
Bankers, etc., as they can collect, play Golf to their heart's 
content, but they should not divert their juniors and better 
from sports and pastimes more appropriate to their age, 
better for their physique and character than Putting, 
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Bowls or Croquet, Curling and Quoits, are admirable 
pursuits for the proper people, but no one wishes Young 
fngland to concentrate on such games, though they are 
more active than Putting. 


Taat the Davis Cup Competition places an undue strain 
m amateur lawn tennis everywhere is made apparent by 

. the increasing difficulty experienced outside 
The — the United States in raising adequate teams. 
Cup It is asking much of men with anything 
dlse to do in life that they shall give up three or four months 
of every year to unmitigated lawn tennis and devote the 
est of their existence to preparing for that ordeal. In 
1922 Great Britain scratched because our leading players 
(Major A. R. F. Kingscote and Mr. R. Lycett) could not 
afford the necessary time for an American tour, though 
the decision of the L.T.A. was sharply criticized at the 
time. Last year Australia came within an ace of defaulting 
when it was found that neither Mr. G. L. Paterson nor 
Mr. P.O’ Hara Wood could abandon their businesses in quest 
ofthe cup, and it was only after an active local agitation 
that the decision was reconsidered. South Africa was also 
compelled to drop out for the same cause that weakens 
other teams, including the British team, namely, the 
inability of amateurs to make lawn tennis their profession. 
There is a growing feeling abroad that the Americans might 
be well advised to revise present conditions lest the 
magnificent tournament, which we owe to their enterprise, 
should degenerate into a dreary contest amongst professional 
players. Were it a bi-ennial or, better still, a tri-ennial 
event, the Davis Cup would remain the outstanding event 
of the lawn tennis world, and be regarded as the Blue 
Riband, on the capture of which lawn tennis nations would 
bend their energies. But, as an annual affair, it imposes 
an intolerable strain on amateurs, outside the United States, 
which has unlimited young man power to draw on. We 
note with satisfaction that this question is being formally 
tised at a gathering of the Mandarins of International 
lawn Tennis, though Mr. Wallis Myers tells us in the 
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Daily Telegraph that the Americans keenly resist any 
change. 


THE coming Lawn Tennis season promises to surpass. al] 
its predecessors in interest and excitement. Apart from 
the Davis Cup competition, for which there 
are over twenty entries, there will be the 
Olympic Games, “‘ Wimbledon ”—which be. 
comes more attractive and popular every year—and the 
return match between the American and the English Ladies, 
which will be decided during the week preceding the Cham. 
pionships. Nor must we forget the first Hard Court British 
Championship which the Lawn Tennis Association is organ 
izing at Torquay for the last week of this month, at which 
there should be a good entry. It would need an exception 
ally resolute optimist to predict that many lawn tennis 
laurels will fall to Englishmen in the near future, as, whether 
owing to too much grass play or too much golf, our men 
have allowed themselves to be eclipsed for the time being 
by the fleet and fiery players of the Continent and overseas, 
who learn early on their hard fast courts to hit the ball 
while our grass school are usually content to “ pat” it, 
As a result our leading Clubs have the utmost difficulty in 
holding their own against French, Spanish, Dutch or Belgian 
talent, and were it not that our ladies are generally superior 
to all comers—except Mdlle. Lenglen—we should make a 
poor show and have a sorry score in international contests 
even against “second class” Powers. However, where 
there is youth there is always hope and there is no reason 
whatsoever now that at last the powers-that-be appreciate 
the necessity of encouraging budding talent that one or other 
of our rising generation should not suddenly emerge as 4 
Vincent Richards or an Alonso. The famous Renshaw 
twins were only about nineteen when they first appeared 
“out of the blue” and took Wimbledon by storm more 


The Coming 
Season 


than forty years ago. Their game was so original that. 


hardly anything has been added to it in the interval though, 


admittedly, there has been a great speeding-up of late years. 
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Amona celebrities whom we are hoping to see at Wimbledon 
are our former champion, Mr. W. T. Tilden, obviously 
: one of the finest players the world has yet 

ii bledon at produced. Owing, however, to the love of 
“regulations”? which is becoming an ob- 

session with some of “the back numbers” of the game 
who manage to monopolize its management, Mr. Tilden 
may be prevented from coming because, forsooth, it has 
been decreed that none may both play lawn tennis and 
wite about it. Ultimately, it may be laid down that no 
me who has less than £25,000 invested in “ gilt-edged ”’ 
securities and is “free from all encumbrances” shall be 
digible to compete in the Davis Cup, the Olympian Games, 
or elsewhere. Let us hope the obstruction may be over- 
come, as it would be a real treat to see Mr. Tilden at the 
new Wimbledon as it would be to him to play there. Any- 
how we shall not enjoy another sight of Mr. W. M. Johnston’s 
marvellous play which dominated last year’s Championship, 
though as some compensation for this disappointment 
mother Californian star of the first magnitude, Miss Helen 
Wills (who, by virtue of her sensational victory over Mrs. 
Mallory last year, secured the American Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship) will be with us. The English Lawn Tennis world 
is eagerly looking forward to seeing a girl of eighteen, who 
is already in the first flight of players and possesses an 
ideal temperament for championship matches—calm and 
self-confident, but free from all conceit and vanity. On 
the other hand, Mdlle. Suzanne Lenglen threatens to give 
Wimbledon ‘‘a miss,’ apparently owing to some comment 
in some English newspaper in reference to an obscure 
incident connected with a linesman at a recent Riviera 
Tournament, who had the temerity to shout “ Foot fault ” 
when the Prima Donna of lawn tennis transgressed. Our 
ldy champion takes such trifles much too seriously, but 
we refuse to believe that she will allow her Wimbledon 


{honours to go by default. Among other attractions will 


be an Australian contingent containing “the Wizard ” 
Mr. Norman Brookes, Mr. Gerald Patterson, and Mr. O’Hara 
Wood, but not, unfortunately, Mr. J. O. Anderson or 
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Mr. J. B. Hawkes. Though England cannot hope to capture 
many of her own Championships, she may at least expect 
the English ladies to reverse the result of the 

American match they so unexpectedly lost on their visit 
to the States last year. During the past month one of 
our representatives on that occasion, Mrs. B. C. Covell, 
has joined the small and select band of those who have 
defeated Miss Ryan in a single—a feat which during the 
last five years has, we believe, only been achieved by the 
following English ladies: Miss K. McKane, Mrs. Peacock, 
and Mrs. Lambert Chambers. 
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IMPERIAL ECONOMICS 


Ix the last article* I dealt with the national economics 
of the United Kingdom. But our national economic system 
cannot really be treated in isolation. It has, ever since 
Blizabethan times, been part of a wider oceanic and Im- 

jal system within and through which our local economic 
fie has grown and developed. The conception as well as 
the initiation of a wider economic and political system goes 
back to Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. A little later, 
Sir J. Harrington set it forth in his Oceana, a vision of the 
ideal future of a Greater Britain which he described, in his 
dedication to Cromwell, as ‘“‘a Commonwealth for increase 
... and upon the mightiest foundation that any has been 
laid from the beginning of the world to this day.” A com- 
plete Imperial policy, political, defensive, economic, was 
summed up in the historic watchwords ‘ Ships, Colonies, 
and Commerce.” The whole development, in fact, of 
British trade and British prosperity for the last three cen- 
turies has been intimately bound up with the spread of our 
people, and the expansion of our polity and of our trade, by 
colonization and settlement overseas and by an economic 
policy based on that expansion. The British Empire has 
grown, in the main, not by conquest—certainly not by a 
deliberate policy of conquest—but by trade and settlement, 
and that growth has been the dominant influence in the 
economic as well as in the political strength of the Mother 
Country. The conception that underlay the early settle- 
ments across the Atlantic was that the increase of their 
strength and prosperity made for the increase of our strength 
and prosperity at home, and that both were essential for the 
preservation of our liberties. Their growth, in the century 
and a half which preceded the American Revolution, was 
amazing. Burke, in one of the most eloquent passages of 
his American speeches, advocating reliance upon the historic 
policy of Imperial trade development as against the innova- 
tion of an insistence upon a direct contribution to common 
expenses, bore witness to the marvellous achievement of 
British economic policy in stimulating their development. 
“Nothing in the history of mankind is like their progress. 
For my part, I never cast an eye on their flourishing com- 
merce, and their cultivated and commodious life, but they 

* See ‘How we Won and Lost our Industrial Supremacy,” in the March 
number of the National Review. 
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seem to be rather ancient nations grown to perfection , , , 
accumulating wealth in many centuries, than the colonies 
of yesterday.” 

But in stimulating the growth of her Colonies England 
equally stimulated her own. As Burke pointed out, the 
exports to the American and West Indian Colonies increased 
from under £500,000 in 1704 to nearly £5,000,000 in 1779, 
It was the American trade which, with the help of the 
Navigation Laws, created our Mercantile Marine and helped 
us to drive Dutch shipping off the seas. In fact, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the commercial and industrial 
greatness of England, which enabled her to come victorious 
through the strain of the Napoleonic Wars, was the direct 
result of the Colonial policy of the preceding century, 
policy whose economic benefits, as far as England was 
concerned, persisted for long years after the Americans had 
asserted their political independence. 

Even the disaster of the American Revolution did not 
shake our faith in the importance of Colonial development 
by deliberately organized settlement. The nucleus of 
British Canada was created immediately after the American 
War by the settlement of the United Empire Loyalists in 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, to be followed later 
by other organized settlements, largely of disbanded 
veterans. The first settlement of Australia also belongs to 
this period. After the Napoleonic Wars, when we were 
faced with the same problem of unemployment, of doles, 
of temporary congestion (with a population of barely ten 
millions) as to-day, there was once again, under the 
inspiration of men like Durham and Wakefield, a 
colonizing movement directly encouraged and fostered b 
the State. It is a wholly erroneous notion that the Briti 
Dominions came into existence as the result of a mere 
unregulated, accidental drifting of adventurous settlers 
across the oceans. In every case, in Canada, in Australia, 
in New Zealand, in South Africa, the foundation was laid 
by deliberate measures of settlement. Later on, the nucleus 
of a British population so established was increased by 
individual migration. But without the original impulse 
by the Government, without the initial success of the settle 
ments so established, without the existence of some sort of 
community to go to, there would never have been that 
flow of migration which was so strong throughout the whole 
nineteenth century. 

With every new settlement, with the growth of every 
older settlement, England secured fresh supplies of raw 
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materials and foodstuffs, as well as fresh markets for her 
exports, and was consequently able to support a larger 

pulation at home. This is the explanation of the seeming 

adox, which is the key to our whole economic problem, 
that the more people we emigrate the more we shall have 
at home. There are fifty millions of inhabitants in these 
little islands, because, not in spite of the fact that there 
are another fifty millions of British descent outside, who 
represent the emigration of the past. The fifty millions 
here are to-day too many for the country to support properly 
under present industrial conditions. There is no reason 
why it should not support an even larger population in 
comfort and prosperity. But to do so we must first send 
many millions more out to the Dominions to create the 
conditions under which those left behind can flourish and 
increase. 

There is, however, one necessary presupposition to the 
success of such a policy. The movement must be settle- 
ment in some other part of a common economic and 
political system, not emigration to a foreign country. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that economic 
unity was maintained by a system of trade monopoly 
enforced by the Mother Country. All the trade of the 
Colonies had to go through Great Britain, and their develop- 
ment was directly fostered and controlled so as to be 
complementary to and not in competition with our own 
home industries. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
this unity was still fostered by the Navigation Laws and by 
preferences accorded to Colonial produce in the United 
Kingdom. With the triumph of laisser-faire the whole 
meaning and purpose of an Imperial policy of trade and 
settlement was forgotten or, rather, deliberately rejected. 
For one thing, migration, like trade, was supposed to be 
a purely individual concern; it was no affair of the State’s 
to endeavour to guide it within the confines of the Empire 
rather than let it go outside. For another, the advocates 
of the dominant theory neither believed that the Empire 
would continue, nor realized that the trade with the United 
States would become steadily of decreasing importance, 
relatively if not actually, as America protected her own 
industries and cut herself economically adrift from this 
country. No effort consequently was made to guide or 
direct the flow of trade or migration, and for some fifty 
years the main volume of it flowed along the easiest channels 
of steamship and railway communication to the United 
States and was lost to the Empire, while the Dominions 
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grew slowly, content with the crumbs that fell from their 
mighty competitor’s table. 

Parallel and, indeed, complementary to the growth of 
an Empire by settlement based on migration was the 
growth, in tropical regions, of an Empire based on settle. 
ment for trade or plantation. The Kast India Company 
laid the foundation of our Eastern trade in Elizabethan 
times. The Methuen Treaty in 1703 strengthened it by 
adding to it the Eastern, African and American trade of 
Portugal. That treaty, by which we secured all these 
advantages from the Portuguese in return for giving 
favoured market to their port wine, was well worth the gout 
with which successive generations paid for it. I fancy the 
port of those days was a pretty crude liquor. You may 
remember the wail of a disconsolate Scot over the conse. 
quences of the Union with England : 


Firm and erect the Caledonian stood ; 

Sound was his mutton, and his Claret good: 

Thou shalt drink Port the English statesmen cried ; 
He took the poison and, poor creature, died. 


To us who in these days sip the nectar of a rare port in 
College Common Rooms, or at a City banquet, these lines 
should be an encouragement to believe that there is no 
wine of Empire growth, however rough to-day, that may 
not with time and encouragement be brought to the heigh 
of perfection. 

From our trading settlements in India grew, by succes 
sive stages, forced upon us by surrounding anarchy and by 
French rivalry, an Empire that embraces the whole mountain: 
islanded sub-continent of India. A similar need for order, 
and a similar rivalry from other European Powers, has in 
a later generation expanded our trading settlements on the 
African coast into a tropical African Empire covering over 
a million square miles and with a population of not far off 
forty millions. In the West Indies we built up or conquered 
from our rivals a plantation Empire, once of almost pre 
dominant economic consequence, and still, I believe, capable 
of a great revival of importance if only we can shake off the 
paralysis of laisser-faire under which it has languished. 

All the same, in spite of laisser-faire, Empire develop- 
ment proceeded, not indeed as it might have done, but still 
with varying intensity over the field as a whole. Trade 
and migration, whether they flowed strongly or slackly, 
continued to follow the channels cut deep in the days of @ 
positive Imperial policy. The practical good sense and 
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even the inertia of our essentially conservative peoples, 
somehow carried the Empire through a generation or more, 
while the theory of economic anarchy and political dis- 
solution reigned supreme. 

The inevitable reaction was bound to come. And it 
came through a variety of channels. The conception of 
an Empire based on true partnership and common loyalty 
which the United Empire Loyalists carried into the forest 
wilderness of Nova Scotia and Ontario, was handed on by 
men like Joseph Howe and John Macdonald as the key- 
note of Canada’s national life, and became the guiding 
conception of statesmen like Rhodes and Deakin in the 
other Dominions. The wonderful task achieved, in spite 
of discouragement from home, by English soldiers and 
administrators in building up peace, order and prosperity 
in India and elsewhere created an Imperialism of a somewhat 
different kind, picturesque, romantic, sometimes crude and 
arrogant, but based on a fundamental conception of duty 
and trusteeship which constitutes an essential complement 
to the other conception of partnership among equals. 
Writers and thinkers like Seeley and Froude linked up the 
new current of thought with the inspiration of the. past. 
The example of other nations—the marvellous expansion 
of the United States, the progress of a United Germany 
and a United Italy, the federal movement in our own 
Colonies—helped to create a new belief in the value of 
unity and co-operation as the source of prosperity in peace 
and of strength in war. 

With the revival of the Imperial idea in the general 
field of politics, came its revival in the economic sphere. 
The Fair Trade movement of the later seventies already 
included Imperial Preference in its programme. At the 
very first Colonial Conference, that of 1887, the question of 
Imperial Preference was brought forward by Australian and 
South African representatives, Sir Samuel Griffith and 
Mr. Hofmeyr. At the Ottawa Conference of 1894, Mr. 
(now Sir) George Foster moved and carried a resolution in 
favour of Imperial Preference, which was followed by the 
actual conclusion of preferential agreements by New Zealand 
with Canada and South Australia. In 1897, Canada, under 
Sir W. Laurier, took the far-reaching step of: granting, 
without bargaining for any reciprocity, a preference to the 
Mother Country, subsequently extended to most other parts 
of the Empire, fixed first at 124 per cent. of the duty, then 
at 20 per cent., and in 1900 of 33} per cent. 

This example and the discussions on this subject at the 
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Conferences of 1897 and 1902, finally convinced Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, whose mind had long been moving in that 
direction, that Imperial Preference as a policy, both of 
Imperial development and of Imperial unity, had become 
a necessity. The imposition of a shilling a quarter regis. 
tration duty on wheat during the South African War afforded 
a natural and simple opportunity of making a beginning 
by remitting the duty on Imperial wheat and leaving it 
standing on foreign wheat. Mr. Chamberlain went to South 
Africa in 1902, believing that he had secured Cabinet con- 
sent for this, but when the Budget for 1903 was brought 
in, he allowed himself to be overruled by the fiscal pedantry 
of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. A few weeks 
later his famous speech of May 15th raised the whole issue 
afresh. But a precious opportunity had been thrown away, 
Preference on wheat had become a question of imposing 
and not of remitting a duty, and the paralysing parrot-cry 
of “taxing food” impeded his campaign from the outset. 
Even so, it might well have triumphed on its merits, if it 
had not been associated with a political party destined to 
downfall after nearly twenty years of almost continuous 
office. Mr. Chamberlain’s illness and long years of opposi- 
tion, with the inevitable distraction of other issues, weakened 
and dissipated the great movement. 

But it was only at home that Mr. Chamberlain’s cam- 
paign failed. Elsewhere in the Empire his inspiring energy 
bore fruit in every direction. Within a few years Pre- 
ference had become the standing policy of all the great 
Dominions, and its effects were shown in a steady expansion 
of trade with the Dominions and in a diversion of the flow 
of migration to the Dominions from the United States. 
In the last few years before the War, the Dominions were 
receiving, on an average, over 300,000 immigrants a year 
of whom some three-quarters came from the United King- 
dom. In 1913, the last normal trade year, our total export 
to the four great Dominions amounted to £91,000,000, as 
compared with an export of £29,000,000 to the United 
States. Taking trade per head of population, the Dominion 
purchases from us varied from £3 3s. 2d. per head in the 
case of Canada, to £10 2s. 10d. per head in the case of 
New Zealand, as against 6s. 1d. per head in the case of the 
United States. 

These are the gross export figures the inadequacy of 
which, as a true test of the national value of any trade, I 
pointed out in my first article. Taking the better test of 
‘net’? exports of manufactures and coal we find that in 
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1913 our net export to the Dominions amounted to 
£77,000,000 (out of a total of £164,000,000 to the whole 
British Empire) as against £32,000,000 to the whole of 
Europe, while our trade with the United States showed an 
actual excess of £5,500,000 in our imports of manufactures 
over our exports. On a per capita basis, these figures work 
out as net exports per head to Europe about 2s. as compared 
with about £5 per head to the British Dominions. 

Above all was the influence of Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
spiration shown in the response of the Dominions in the 
War. In that great struggle the Dominions were 
partakers from the very outset. Canada and Australia 
each made an actual fighting contribution—whether 
measured in losses suffered, or inflicted upon the enemy, 
or in sheer man-hours spent in holding the line—at least as 
great as that of the United States. Nor was the con- 
tribution of the Empire to the economic side of the great 
struggle less important than its effort on the field of 
battle. 

The war itself involved a serious economic set back to 
the Dominions and to the expansion of inter-Imperial trade. 
Not only did the Dominions suffer heavy losses in the field, 
and impose heavy direct financial burdens on themselves. 
Far more serious for them has been the check to the inflow 
of capital, and, above all, of population. In the eight 
years since the outbreak of war the Dominions would have 
received an immigration from British and foreign sources 
of at least 2,500,000 persons. The actual immigration has 
been, at most, 500,000, leaving a shortage of some 2,000,000. 
For the Dominions themselves that shortage constitutes 
their greatest economic and political problem. From our 
point of view here its immediate importance lies in the loss 
of the trade represented, no small item when the high “ net- 
export ’’ value of that trade is taken into account. 

The check to migration has, however, also affected us 
in another way. It has led to an accumulation of popula- 
tion in these islands which has very much more than offset 
the losses of the war. The net excess, in consequence, is 
at least a million, possibly a million and a quarter. This 
piling up of industrial population here, in conjunction with 
the practical standing still, if not actual retrogression, in 
the population of those communities whose trade, per head, 
is so much more valuable to us than any other, has, in my 
belief, been a far more important factor in the difficulties 
of our present economic situation than is generally recog- 
nized. Personally, I would rate its influence on a par with 
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that of the disorganization of Europe with which we have 
been so preoccupied in the last few years. \ Waae 

After all, Europe, and more particularly Germany, has 
been our competitor, both in the sale of manufactures and 
in the purchase of raw materials, quite as much as our 
customer. It may well be that, in the long run, as far ag 
the mere economic point of view is concerned, we stand to 
gain more than we lose by the present state of Europe, 
We have certainly profited from the difficulties of our 
competitors in other periods of our history. To-day we 
have a unique opportunity, if only we have the enterprise 
and resolution to avail ourselves of it, to displace our Euro. 
pean competitors, both as sellers and as purchasers, in those 
markets where the really profitable trade is to be done, ive, 
the markets where we sell manufactures and buy the raw 
materials and foodstuffs which we need to complete our 
economic system. And of those markets the most worth 
concentrating upon are those of the British Empire, both 
because of their actual importance and because of the fact 
that we can, in co-operation with the other Governments 
of the Empire, influence their development and our share 
in that development in a way in which we cannot influence 
the development of foreign markets. : 

The first step in the direction of setting Imperial de 
velopment in motion again after the war was taken when 
the British Government decided to include among the 
rewards given to those who had fought, a free passage to 
any part of the Empire. Under the ex-Service free passage 
scheme some 85,000 persons, carefully selected out of over 
280,000 applicants, went out to the Dominions, during a 
time when other migration was almost at a standstill, and 
the vast majority of them have done well. So successful, 
indeed, was the scheme, that the Dominions urged the 
British Government to develop State assistance to Empire 
migration and settlement as a permanent policy, based 
upon financial co-operation between the British and 
Dominion Governments. The British Government 
responded by passing through Parliament in the summer 
of 1922 the Empire Settlement Act, in pursuance of which 
a number of schemes for assisted passages and land settle 
ment have already been agreed upon, resulting in the 
migration of another 40,000 settlers up to the present date. 
These are, it is true, somewhat disappointing figures com- 
pared with the magnitude of the problem to be dealt with, 
or even with the migration of pre-war years. In part this 
slowness in the development of the policy of the Empire 
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Settlement Act has been due to administrative delays and 
difficulties. But in the main it has been due to underlying 
economic causes. 

The fact is that the policy of Empire Settlement, as a 
means of securing Empire Development, cannot be carried 
out effectively by itself, but only as a part of a general 
economic policy framed to that end. Settlement cannot 
take place without the expenditure of capital, and neither 
capital nor settlers will be forthcoming unless conditions 
of production and of sale are favourable. Men, Money and 
Markets form an inseparable trio which have to go together 
to ensure really successful development. It is no use spend- 
ing large sums on irrigation works to enable many thousands 
of new settlers to grow fruit, unless that fruit, fresh, dried, 
or preserved, can find a market.* And if our policy, and 
that of the Dominion Governments, is to take steps to 
promote settlement, it must be equally our policy to provide 
the market facilities as well as the capital to make settlement 
a success. In other words, co-operation in settlement 
must be accompanied by co-operation in economic policy. 

The need for such co-operation was fully recognized 
while the stress of the Great War was upon us. At the 
Imperial Conference of 1917 a British Government for 
the first time accepted a Resolution in favour of Imperial 
Preference. That Resolution, to which Labour Ministers, 
like Mr. Arthur Henderson, as well as Liberal and Unionist 
members of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Cabinet, assented, 
tan as follows : 


The time has arrived when all possible encouragement should be given to 
the development of Imperial resources, and especially to making the Empire 
independent of other countries in respect of further supplies, raw materials, 
and essential industries. With these objects in view this Conference expresses 
itself in favour of :— 


The principle that each part of the Empire, having due regard to the 
interests of our Allies, shall give specially favourable treatment and facili- 
ties to the produce and manufactures of other parts of the Empire. 


In the Budget of 1919, Mr. Austen Chamberlain gave 


* Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister of Australia, has declared that the 
preference which the last British Government decided to give on dried and 
preserved fruit would make possible the completion of irrigation works which 
would allow of the settlement of 750,000 people in the valley of the River Mur- 
tay. This means not only the creation of a great new opening for settlers from 
this country, but an additional British trade (on the present basis of Australia’s 
purchases) of some £8,000,000 a year. 

t This resolution was formally reaffirmed by the Imperial Economic Con- 
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effect to that Resolution on the following general lines, 
On the few highly taxed articles of consumption which 
constitute the bulk of our dutiable imports the preference 
was fixed at one-sixth of the duty. In the case of wines 
it varies from a third to half the duty. On spirits it is very 
much less proportionately, viz., 2s. 6d. off duties, now fixed 
at £3 15s. 4d. per gallon. On the McKenna duties it js 
one-third, corresponding to the average preferential reduc. 
tion in Dominion tariffs. Under the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, Part I, key industry goods come in free if 
of Empire origin, and there is thus a 100 per cent. preference 
on duties fixed at 334 per cent. 

The result of these preferences, applying as they do to 
only a very limited range of articles, has been most en- 
couraging. In cocoa our import from the Empire went 
up between 1913 and 1921 from 370,868 cwt., or just over 
50 per cent. of the total import, to 1,141,000 cwt., or over 
90 per cent. of our total import. In coffee it went from 
90,599 cwt., or slightly over 10 per cent. of our total import, 
to 236,692 cwt., or about 45 per cent. In tea from 
314,762,706 lbs., or about 75 per cent., to 405,505,449 lbs., 
or about 80 per cent. In currants the increase was from 
1,641 cwt. worth £2,138 to 41,083 cwt. worth £155,218; 
in raisins from 9,485 cwt. worth £14,327 to 170,889 cwt, 
worth-£725,562. In refined sugar our import went up from 
5,800 cwt. worth £3,651 to 831,746 cwt. worth £1,312,939, 
In unrefined sugar the figures are: 1913, 1,434,589 cwt. 
worth £927,282; 1921, 6,856,821 cwt. worth £9,605,815, 
an increase of nearly 400 per cent. in volume and over 
900 per cent. in value. 

No less interesting has been the effect upon the import 
of articles dutiable in so far as they contain a proportion 
of sugar. In jam the increase has been from 801 cwt. worth 
£1,908 to 50,073 cwt. worth £168,192; in condensed milk 
from 186 cwt. worth £350 to 172,717 cwt. worth £968,497; 
in tinned and bottled fruits from 299,721 cwt. worth 
£369,268 to 431,199 cwt. worth £1,392,674. 

In tobacco the increase has been from 2,325,477 cw. 
worth £111,856 to 7,710,048 cwt. worth £721,075. In 
wines and spirits the effect has been less marked. In rum 
the increase has been from 3,831,215 gallons, or roughly 
85 per cent., to 4,372,296 gallons, or about 99°09 per cent. 
In unenumerated unsweetened spirits the increase has been 
from 87 gallons to 289,240 gallons, or 96 per cent. of the 
whole. Australian wines have dropped from 621,656 gallons 
worth £104,924 to 540,669 gallons worth £182,505; South 
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African wines have gone up from 891 gallons worth £192 
to 44,502 worth £16,966. 

Canada, at any rate, has benefited considerably from 
the preference under the McKenna duties, and even under 
Part I of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. Out of 109, 169 
cameras worth £48,645 imported in the second quarter of 
1922, no less than 100,169 worth £40,753 came from Canada. 
Canadian imports of optical instruments have latterly risen 
to over 30 per cent. of the value of our imports from all 
sources. In motor cars and accessories there has been a 
fall in Canadian imports, not only below the big fi 
of 1920, but even below the 1913 figures. But the fall 
has been mainly in the cars and accessories exempt from 
duty ; in respect of those where there is a duty, and con- 
sequently a preference, Canada has held her own. 

The Dominions, likewise, in their post-war tariff re- 
visions, have generally increased the British Preference with 
appreciable benefit to British trade at a difficult time. 
The farthest advance in Preference up to date has, how- 
ever, been not between any of the Dominions and this 
country, but between Canada and the West Indies, the 
(anadian-West Indian Agreement of 1920 giving a general 
50 per cent. preference in the Canadian tariff on West Indian 
produce, and a similar preference in several of the West 
—. Colonies to Canadian and British produce and manu- 
actures. 

The policy of Imperial Preference has clearly then not 
been completely at a standstill since the War. Still the 
progress achieved with it has not been in any sense com- 
parable to the needs of a situation whose full urgency is 
oly gradually being realized as we are faced with the 
increasing certainty of the almost indefinite continuation 
of political and economic chaos in Europe. It is only by 
degrees that the conviction is being forced upon us that 
we have to call a new world of Imperial development into 
being to redress the wastage of the old. But once we have 
dearly grasped the fact that our whole future prosperity 
depends, not upon the uncertain prospect of European 
recovery, but on the development of our own heritage in 
the Empire, we shall not be long in taking the practical 
Measures necessary to achieve the desired result. 

There is yet another factor bearing on our whole eco- 
nomic life, the importance of which we are only just begin- 
ning to realize. That is the obligation we have undertaken 
—and rightly undertaken—to pay off our debt to the United 
States. That obligation involves us in a mimimum annual 
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payment of between £35,000,000 and £40,000,000 or 
according to the state of the exchange, and, of course, fap 
larger payments if we should wish to shorten the period 
of repayment. That sum has, in the first instance, to be 
raised from the taxpayer. But it can only be paid to 
America out of the surplus of our exports over our imports, 
That surplus is to-day much smaller than it was before the 
war: the best estimate I have been able to get gives an 
average of £95,000,000 for 1921 and 1922 as against 
£178,000,000 in 1913. Out of that surplus has to be found 
all the capital for foreign investment, a capital seriously 
diminished during the war, and therefore in special need 
of replenishment. To meet the American debt payment 
as well as these other needs we must use every endeavour 
to increase that surplus, both by increasing our exports 
and also by keeping down our imports. 

But the increase of the surplus of our exports over our 
imports is not only necessary to provide for the payment 
of the debt without destroying our capacity for foreign 
investment; it also affects the actual amount of debt we 
have to pay. For the larger the surplus the higher the 
exchange and therefore the smaller the sterling payment 
which will meet our dollar obligations. A rise or fall of 
five per cent. in the exchange means something like 
£2,000,000 taken off or added on to the burden which this 
country has to discharge every year. 

From every point of view, then, it is vital to us, until 
we have paid off our American debt, to reduce our imports 
to what is absoiutely indispensable. More particularly 
does this apply to imports from the United States. But 
it also applies to all imports from foreign countries, especially 
those that restrict our imports to them. It applies far less 
to any imports from the Empire, because the inter-Empir 
trade is truly reciprocal and in it the tendency of imports to 
create exports does, in fact, have free play and so prevents 
the exchange falling. It does not apply at all to imports from 
those parts of the Empire which are on the same currency 
basis as ourselves, such as East and West Africa, the West 
Indies or Straits Settlements. Imports from them have 
no more effect upon the exchange than home purchases 
We bought from the United States in 1922 imports to the 
total amount of £222,012,994. Sugar from America and its 
dependency, Cuba, represented £14,658,677; tobacco, 
£15,937,095 ; cotton, £50,741,630; wheat, £22,489,539; 
meat of all kinds, £20,986,235. The whole of these vast 
purchases are to the detriment of our power to pay the 
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American debt, and aggravate the burden of the debt itself 
by weighing down our exchange. Every item of those 
yticles that can be diverted from American to home or 
Empire sources of supply means a simultaneous reduction 
of the debt itself, and an addition to the fund out of which 
we have to pay it. Unless we deal with it on big lines the 
American debt is likely to involve us in an economic servi- 
tude to the United States far more oppressive than any 
we ever imposed on the American Colonies before they 
revolted against us. The development of the Empire is 
wr economic War of Independence against American 
domination. 

Empire development is thus the true key to the solution 
of our economic problems, both of those arising from the 
impoverishment and confusion of Europe and of those 
arising from our debt to America. But it is equally the 
key to the problem of Imperial defence. A world-wide 
Empire, offering everywhere occasions for a conflict of 
interests and opportunities for aggression, cannot be de- 
fnded indefinitely from a centre in the North Sea, or by 
the resources of one little island. Not only its defence on 
land and by air, but also its defence at sea, must rest more 
and more in the future upon the developed man-power 
and industrial strength of every one of the nations which 
empose it. The League of Nations is, I notice, discussing 
the possibility of a reduction of armaments in Europe by 
sme treaty of mutual guarantee against aggression. For 
w the only effective and sure mutual guarantee which can 
mitigate the burden of a world-wide Imperial defence is the 
mutual guarantee afforded by the growth in the population, 
strength, and prosperity of every other portion of the 
British Empire. 

It is to Empire development through mutual trade 
that we must look, above all, to strengthen the ties which 
make for Imperial Unity. In all countries and at all times 
eonomic union, or the promotion of trade among fellow- 
subjects, has been considered a vital factor in building up 
national unity. The United States could never have held 
together under any system but that of mutual trade on 
which Alexander Hamilton insisted. There would have 
been no united Germany but for the Zollverein. Canada 
i, perhaps, the most striking instance of all of a nation 
which has been deliberately built up and maintained as 
mne, in spite of every consideration of geography, by eco- 
nomic legislation. If it were not for the Canadian tariff, 
there would never have been any economic interchange 
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whatever between Eastern and Western Canada. British 
Columbia would have grown up as an economic annexe of 
the Pacific States, the Canadian North-West as an extension 
of the Dakotas and Montana. Neither would have hag 
any business relations with the other or with Eastem 
Canada, and, under such conditions, the growth of a Cana. 
dian national sentiment would have been an impossibility, 

Complete free trade within the Empire combined with 
a common tariff against foreign countries is out of the 
question, even if it were desirable, which is doubtful, at 
any rate under present conditions. But a system of Im 
perial Preference which helped to direct trade within 
Imperial channels would undoubtedly tend to have the 
same effect in drawing together the scattered territories 
of the Empire and developing the sentiment of a common 
unity. Every measure that stimulates mutual trade, that 
encourages the individual to seek his career in the Empire, 
must increase mutual comprehension and mutual interest, 
and, in a hundred different ways, must strengthen the ties 
of sentiment: that bind the whole together. Sentiment 
may not be always identical with material interest. But, 
from the affection of the family to the love of country, all 
the forms of sentiment that bind men together have their 
roots in the association brought about by community of 
material interests. Sentiment may remain intense be 
tween individuals and for a lifetime without common 
interest and without intercourse. But between men in the 
mass and over the wider periods of time, which come within 
the statesman’s purview, sentiment under such conditions 
soon ceases to be an effective force that can be reckoned 
upon for any practical purpose. 

To sneer at any measure that is calculated to strengthen 
the material interests which bring the different parts of 
the Empire into touch with each other as a “ sordid bond,” 
and to suggest that it derogates from the loftier sentiments 
that form the real abiding bond of union, betrays a hope 
lessly narrow outlook and an amazing ignorance of the 
relation between the forces that cement human society. 
The emotions inspired in an Englishman by the Heights 
of Abraham or in an Australian by Westminster Abbey, 
are not impaired or rendered sordid by any measure which 
may create or multiply for each of them opportunities for 
realizing those emotions. The bonds of commerce were 
not reckoned sordid or ineffective by Cobden and Bright, 
who, indeed, erred on the side of exaggerating their in- 
fluence. Forgetting the centuries of common intercourse 
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snd common interests crystallized in the sentiments of 
race, of language, and nationality, they imagined that free- 
dom of international trade, once accepted, would forthwith 
extirpate all those feelings, and replace them by the more 
emprehensive sentiment of a common humanity. They 
filed to see that the bond of present interest is most effect- 
ive when it is directed to the reinforcing of existing 
gntiments. Mutual trade cannot overthrow the barriers 
between nations. But it can strengthen the ties of union 
between different races in the same State; it can pave the 
yay towards political union between severed and un- 
organized communities of kindred race and common ideals. 
The encouragement of mutual trade kept together the 
Union of the American States in its infancy; it made 
possible the consummation of political unity in the case 
of Germany. In our case the development of mutual 
interests is required both to hold together the Empire as 
it exists and to pave the way to the Empire as it ought 
to be. 

We must turn our eyes resolutely away from the con- 
fusion and chaos of Europe to the broader horizon of our 
own heritage, and set to work to develop that heritage in 
the same spirit as the United States have displayed in the 
development of their own resources. Sixty years ago the 
United States were confronted with a problem not unlike 
our own to-day. They had emerged impoverished in 
wealth and in manhood from a devastating struggle. They 
wasted no time in regretting their losses, but set to work, 
heart and soul, upon the task of development. The success 
they achieved was stupendous. Nothing comparable to 
the creation of American wealth and well-being during 
those years has ever been witnessed in the world. We 
start upon the task of reconstruction with human and 
material resources far greater than those at America’s 
disposal in 1865. There is no reason why we should not 
achieve even greater results. Americans sometimes speak 
of the nineteenth century as America’s century. If we have 
but the courage and the determination, we can make of the 
coming century the century of the British Empire. 


L. AMERY 
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MONSIEUR DELOASSE AND THE 
ENTENTE OORDIALE 


Wuen M. Delcassé died, all who had followed his work 
and admired in him the founder of the policy of 
Ententes—that splendid safeguard of French independence 
—all who had known and understood his brilliant states. 
manship, felt bitterly that a great force was lost to the 
world—a force, alas! of which the Anglo-French Alliance 
might still stand in need ! a 

And yet M. Delcassé had not been in office since October 
1915, and everyone regarded his retirement as final and 
irreparable ; * all the more, as it was well known that his 
health did not permit of his returning to power or taking 
an active part in the government of the Republic. Yet, 
so long as he lived, he would not be altogether lost to his 
country. She could still, in an emergency, rely on his 
wide and varied experience. In May of 1922 there even 
appeared to be a slight improvement in his health, 
His friends, struck by the clearness and vigour of his 
mind, his sure judgment, breadth of vision, and admirable 
clear-sightedness—in a word by the astonishing persistence 
in him of those high qualities which had made him 4 
great statesman—began to hope that his career was not 
yet at an end. There were some who hoped to see 
him sent to London on an extraordinary mission, as he 
had already been to Petrograd on the eve of the war, 
that he might guide the Entente Cordiale through the crisis 
that threatened it. Unhappily, in February of last year, 
death put an end to these hopes. 

M. Delcassé’s sudden death was the last phase of a disease 
of the heart which had first shown itself when the ironclad 
Liberté was blown up in the harbour of Toulon, while this 
great statesman was Minister of Marine; his grief on that 
occasion was terrible. As he was not a man to give vent 
openly to his emotions, he suffered the more acutely. 

After the catastrophe to the Isberté, many mor 


* M. Delcassé, in 1919, at the time of the reconstruction of the “ Chambre 
de Deputies,” did not stand for re-election. He had represented the constitu: 
ency of Foix, department of the Ariége, for thirty years. He was a native of 
the Ariége and owned at Ax-les-Thermes, in the Pyrenees, a fine property 
designed by himself and magnificently situated. 
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emotions, alas ! were to assail him; chief amongst them the 
war with all its terrible consequences, his immediate return 
to office as Minister for Foreign Affairs, a position of which 
he had been deprived by German intrigues in 1905, and the 
death of his son tortured by the Germans ! 


“M. Delcassé,” said a celebrated doctor on one occasion, “is a boiler 
without safety valve. Under these conditions, sooner or later, his heart 
must burst.’ 


The sudden disappearance of M. Delcassé, when the 
erisis of the Entente Cordiale was at its height, was indeed 
a catastrophe, for no French politician had been more 
devoted to the Entente or better understood its great 
usefulness, and none was so well qualified to defend it in the 
hour of danger. In his political attitude towards the Anglo- 
French Entente, he was not guided merely by a spontaneous 
feeling of sympathy towards Great Britain, but, rather, by 
reason and experience. In fact, when, in 1898, he first 
arrived at the Quai d’Orsay, his previous experience as 
Colonial Minister, at a time when feeling in the French 
colonies was hardly sympathetic to England—the one obstacle 
to French expansion—had not disposed him to a policy of 
Entente between the two nations. But, as I think I have 
ilready stated in this review, he held, as a fervent disciple 
of Gambetta, that French policy must necessarily be sub- 
ordinate to the Treaty of Frankfort. 

M. Delcassé never approached a question, however 
trifling, with a preconceived idea. His method was to 
study all sides of the question for himself and to apply 
his strong will to mastering the facts, carefully and at 
lisure. It was only then that he would form an opinion. 
On arriving at the Quai d’Orsay, his first task was to form 
a1 opinion on the foreign policy of France. Now that 
opinion was soon established as follows: France’s one 
enemy was Germany. This being so, the duty of the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was to make as many alliances 
as possible with other States in order to safeguard his country 
against an eventual attack from Germany. Such a policy 
inevitably lead France into a closer relation with 

gland. 

Unfortunately the deplorable Fashoda incident threat- 
ened to upset the plans of the Foreign Minister. It cannot 
be made too clear that from the first he took the greatest 
pains so to deal with the grave difficulties which arose between 
VOL, LXXXIII 15 
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England and France that no trace of misunderstandj 
should remain between the two nations. In a word, he 
made every effort to guarantee the future. That, in his 
eyes, was the essential. In this he showed a diplomatic 
foresight worthy of all praise. 

Soon after an important event came to prove the 
wisdom of his policy. Of that event I wrote at length 
in an article which appeared in this review in July 1908, 
I will therefore only briefly refer to it. A suggestion had 
been made that France, Russia, and Germany should inter. 
vene to put an end to the South African War. This scheme 
originated in Russia. The project failed at the last moment, 
because Germany made claims which M. Delcassé considered 
to be incompatible with the honour of France; as a matter 
of fact, Germany demanded that the three interested Powers 
should mutually guarantee the status quo in Europe, which 
was equivalent to asking France to sign the Treaty of 
Frankfort for the second time. 

M. Delcassé’s indignation at this insolence knew no 
bounds. I am able to speak of this at first hand; many 
times he recalled in my presence those negotiations of 
February 1900, and spoke of their decisive influence upon 
the orientation of European politics! Out of these events 
sprang the Entente Cordiale; all the more certainly as 


German policy throughout the world—and especially in. 


the East—became more aggressively imperialistic, and 
tended more and more to the formation of great naval 
armaments. Fortunately for the growing understanding 
between France and England, M. Delcassé remained in 
office, a most unusual occurrence in France, where the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs change continually according 
to the vagaries of internal politics. Called to the helm 
of foreign affairs by M. Brisson in 1898, M. Delcassé 
remained at his post under Charles Dupuy, Waldeck 
Rousseau, Combe, and Rouvier. 

The accession of King Edward VII greatly helped 
him in his task. I have often heard him say that Ki 
Edward believed an Anglo-French alliance to be the so 
basis of all European policy and the safeguard of the libert 
of the world. The same conviction emanating from both 
Paris and London at one time could hardly fail to bear 
fruit. The Germans, who dreaded a Franco-English under 
standing, had long plotted against such an eventuality. 
M. Delcassé pointed to the evidence of these intrigues i 
our archives. Over and over again advances were made 
to us from Berlin to form an alliance against England. These 
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advances naturally had no effect on M. Delcassé’s policy. 
Long before 1905, Germany had recognized, in him, a 
dangerous adversary whom they sought to overthrow. In 
fact there are formal proofs that at this epoch German 
manceuvres were directed against him. For the time they 
failed miserably. But later, in 1905, they were resumed, 
this time, alas! with success. 

It will be remembered that the first negotiations between 
the Quai d’Orsay and the Foreign Office were not of a 
very ambitious character. M. Delcassé often said that he 
began by taking as his motto the old French proverb: “ Fair 
dealings make good friends.” England gave proof of a 
like discretion. What they sought was a mutual arrange- 
ment safeguarding the interests of the two countries and 
putting an end to all the old disputes, more especially to 
the colonial rivalries often quite trivial in themselves, but 
very prejudicial to harmony between the two nations. I 
have already written about this, and I cannot resist 
repeating it to-day, because I think it expresses so well the 
character of the negotiations which led up to the Entente 
Cordiale: ‘‘ France and England resembled two neighbours 
who had long quarrelled about a party-wall and who were 
eager to come to an agreement.” Further, M. Delcassé 
afirmed that during the negotiations undertaken between 
Lord Lansdowne and himself, they both showed them- 
selves to be practical men, anxious above all to establish 
mutual confidence on either side of the Channel which 
would permit of the free development of economic relations 
between the two contracting Powers. 

I fancy this settlement of affairs between France and 
England was the nucleus of what was perhaps the greatest 
political event of the twentieth century! It would sur- 
prise me greatly if history does not prove this to be 
true. 

From the time the Franco-English agreement was signed, 
that is to say in 1904, M. Delcassé foresaw the decisive réle 
the Entente Cordiale was destined to play. His clair- 
voyance, which amounted to genius, did not fail him 
on this occasion. And from that day until his death 
his conviction never changed as to the great future 
of the Entente Cordiale in the politics of the world. It 
was his opinion that without this Entente Europe would 
be the seat of anarchy and disorder, and the theatre of 
war. In his estimation the Entente was not a temporary 
agreement brought about by accidental conditions, and 
that could be cancelled giving place to new political 
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combinations, but the brilliant manifestation of an enduring 
olicy. 

t The war, far from shaking so firm a belief, only accen- 
tuated it. Nothing could be more logical. M. Delcagsé 
saw in Germany an enemy only partially beaten, and thirstj 
for revenge ; to-day as yesterday an inevitable peril. Now 
in order to stand against this peril he saw but one way— 
a close union between France and England. According to 
him that union is even more necessary now than in the past, 
seeing that our former ally in the East, that is to say Russia, 
not only no longer exists, but what is far worse, has thrown 
her weight on the side of Germany. 

How much I regret that I did not take down in writing 
the remarkable exposition of the European situation 
which he made to me just nine months before his death, 
It was during his last stay in Paris. He was not again to 
see his beloved appartement in the Boulevard de Clichy, 
where he received so many illustrious people, and where all 
his friends always loved to come and talk with him. 

His last thoughts were given to the maintenance of the 
Entente Cordiale and to the idea of the advisability of 
the permanent occupation of the left bank of the Rhine; 
in this he saw the second safeguard of the peace of Europe, 
and the only means of protecting France from another 
sudden attack from Germany and the consequent imminent 
menace to Paris. 

A little while before his death, M. Delcassé wrote to 
me—his letter is dated November 13, 1922—about the 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine, a subject which 
he had so much at heart, and he concluded with these words: 


If well planned and intelligibly stated, this policy would end by being 
accepted. And it would become evident that the tranquillity of the world 
can, to a large extent, be guaranteed by this means. 


The last thoughts on political matters of this great 
French statesman will be read with interest across the 
Channel, where his name is memorable to all Englishmen, 
Without doubt these ideas will shock a good many and 
will not be understood by the majority of the English 
public. For all that they deserve the most careful con 
sideration; for, as I have already said, M. Delcassé had the 
clearsightedness of genius in all that touched foreign politics. 
Besides, his experience in such matters was great. ight 
years of his life, and seven consecutive years, were spent 
at the Quai d’Orsay, where, an indefatigable worker, he 
had acquired more knowledge than was possessed by any 
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other European statesman. You could consult him on all 
the problems of Europe and you would at once see he was 
admirably informed and had a very clear opinion to give 
on each of them. His judgment, in fact, had in it a note 
of finality. 

For my part I consider it a duty to make known, 
as far as I can, the last thoughts of this eminent and 
lamented statesman, because I am absolutely convinced 
that, sooner or later, events will prove them to be true. 
And surely, that they come from M. Delcassé is sufficient 
reason to ensure the attention of both French and English. 

Has it ever been made clear why the Entente Cordiale 
from the beginning aroused so fierce an opposition in 
Germany, although the Franco-Russian alliance, based 
upon a military pact and therefore of less stability, had 
caused much less alarm on the part of the Germans? The 
French statesmen M. Freyeinet and M. Ribot, who took 
an active part in the making of this alliance, were not 
the objects of the persistent hatred which was meted out 
to M. Delcassé. 

After the publication of the Franco-English agreement 
in February 1904, there was but one desire in the nation 
across the Rhine: to drive from power the man who, in 
France, had been the principal agent in this agreement, for 
fear that he would further develop it and build up a strong 
alliance. Here are assuredly a collection of facts which 
give food for reflection to all who seek instruction from 
passing events. The fact was Germany knew that a Franco- 
English alliance was the only thing that could overthrow 
her plans of European aggression. That was the cause of 
her anger and her malice. 

It is curious to note that the lack of psychological insight 
on the part of the Germans, which was manifested with 
such striking clearness both before and during the war, 
only precipitated with astonishing rapidity the agreement 
of 1904. Events so ruled it that from March 1905 onwards, 
the Entente Cordiale developed so rapidly that M. Delcassé 
began to dream of transforming it into the defensive 
military union which was destined to enrage the war party 
in Germany. That party by its vindictive attitude 
hastened the event it most dreaded. From that epic 
moment, the most tragic perhaps of his long career, 
M. Delcassé had an absolute conviction that the peace of 
Europe had received a mortal blow and was on its way 
to inevitable catastrophe. . 

I will not give in detail here the painful events of March- 
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June 1905, which ended in M. Delcassé’s resignation bei 
forced on him by abominable German intrigues. I a 
the very disagreeable impression his resignation made in 
England. Arriving in London a few days afterwards, 
I learned from our ambassador, M. Paul. Cambon, 
the full extent of the disaster. What has been proved, 
and is at the present moment of great interest to 
recall, is that the cause of M. Delcassé’s downfall was 
his project for a defensive alliance between France and 
England. 

More and more disturbed by the turn of events, M. Del- 
cassé, at the end of May 1905, that is to say a little while 
before the visit of the King of Spain to Paris, had begged 
our ambassador in London to have a long conversation 
with Lord Lansdowne in order to ask him what England 
would do if Germany made an attack on France. Lord 
Lansdowne, in reply to that direct question, declared that 
he was ready to examine with us the main lines of a defensive 
alliance, the object of which would be the protection of 
Anglo-French policy. M. Paul Cambon sent to Paris a full 
account of this important conversation with the head of 
the Foreign Office. The unusual gravity of the matter in 
hand induced M. Delcassé to postpone further discussion 
until after the visit of King Alphonso XIII. In the mean- 
time the telegram sent by M. Paul Cambon was filed by the 
Government, whilst M. Delcassé made the situation known 
to the President of the Republic, M. Loubet, and to the 
President of the Council, M. Rouvier. 

Then an extraordinary and unheard-of thing happened, 
which still remains unexplained. Germany was notified of 
the offer made by Lord Lansdowne! It was then she deter- 
mined to bring about M. Delcassé’s downfall, convinced 
that this was the best if not the only way to break up 
the alliance between the two great Western Powers. She 
exerted a terrible pressure on the President of the Council, 
M. Rouvier, who was known to have little sympathy with 
M. Delcassé, but who was in favour of a Franco-German 
arrangement of the Morocco Question, and she gave him to 
understand that, if England’s offer were accepted, war 
would follow. Hence the speech directed against M. Del- 
cassé by M. Rouvier at the historic council of June 6, 1905, 
as a result of which the Minister for Foreign Affairs sent in 
his resignation ; a speech in which he asserted that Germany 
had declared to him, Rouvier, that if France accepted 
England’s offer war would result ! 

Last year there appeared in the Temps, following upon 
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a polemic on the events of 1905,* a letter signed by two 
former members of the Rouvier Cabinet. This letter had 
been preceded by one from M. Paléologue, formerly French 
Ambassador to Petrograd, but who, in 1905, was at the 
head of public affairs at the Quai d’Orsay. At that time 
M. Paléologue was in M. Delcassé’s complete confidence 
and he knew what took place in every detail. 

After the publication of these letters I wrote to 
M. Delcassé, who was then at Mont Boron near Nice, to ask 
him if he did not think the moment opportune for making 
a statement. Faithful to his habit of silence, he declined 
my suggestion in a letter dated March 22, 1922. But he 


added : 


You have been quick to notice that the letter in the Temps signed by two 
of my former colleagues only confirms what they set out to refute. They avow 
that on June 6, 1905, it depended upon us to transform into a formal alliance 
the agreement signed on April 8, 1904. You have deduced the consequences. 
On the other hand, they make it quite clear from whence emanated the informa- 
tion which, at the Council of June 6th, was brought forward in opposition to 


mine, 
Ican then keep silence more easily now than in 1905. And who knows, 


as I have just been saying in a letter to a friend, if the whole truth, the sad truth, 
will not become known without my aid ? 


Here a eemner of the veil which obscures the events of 1905 
is raised ! 

It was hoped that M. Delcassé might write his memoirs 
and so throw light on this decisive page of our contemporary 
history. That hope was vain; he left no memoirs, 
and this has in no wise surprised those who knew him 
best, for on many occasions he protested that he would 
not write his memoirs, having, as he said, but little to set 
down, as all that he had felt it his duty to say was to be 
found in his public speeches. This reasoning is to my 
mind rather specious, but it was the natural attitude of 
&man who always, and still more during the latter part 
of his life, rigorously observed a rule of silence. 

Hopes were entertained that diplomatic documents and 
letters would be found after the death of the former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. At his private apartment in Paris, 
Boulevard de Clichy, unfortunately nothing was to be found. 
It was the same at his country house at Ax-les-Thermes. 
I have published the fact that in 1918, at the time of the 
German advance, M. Delcassé burnt a large number of letters 


* These events had been casually alluded to in an article by M. Joseph 
Goltier, published in the Temps, in which he said that M. Delcassé resigned in 
consequence of the threat from Germany. 
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and documents. It was believed, however, that those he 
thought he ought to keep—probably matters of the greatest 
interest—he had taken to his estate at Ax-les-Thermeg, 
Unhappily nothing has been found, and this is much to 
be regretted from the historian’s point of view. bigd 

Without wishing to write the history of what did not 
happen—always a dangerous thing to do—it is impossible 
not to regret that M. Delcassé did not remain in office in 
1905, and that the Entente Cordiale, by force of circumstances, 
was not then transformed into a defensive alliance. In fact, 
had this — we may easily suppose that European 
politics would have taken a favourable turn both for 
France and England. How often I have heard M. Delcagsé 
deplore it! And he was actuated not by personal interests, 
of this there is no possible doubt, but only by desire for the 
national welfare and for the welfare of Europe. It is 
probable that the crisis provoked by the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzogovina (1908-9) would have been averted, the 
crisis of Agadir, the Balkan War and even, perhaps, the 
Great War of 1914! 

It is known that after being absent from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs for over nine years—during this period he 
was Minister of Marine and,Ambassador to Petrograd, in 
each office playing an important part *—M. Delcassé returned 
to the Quai d’Orsay just after the declaration of war, in the 
Cabinet of National Emergency presided over by M. Viviani. 
One of his first acts was to arrange for the signing 
of the London pact, for which his immediate predecessor, 
M. Gaston Doumergue, now President of the Senate, had 

repared the way. This pact was a fresh demonstration of 
anco-English unity, a unity which he wished to strengthen 
in every possible way. 

I have already said that the peace and the grave events 
which have followed in its wake, and are the consequences 
of it, had not in the least modified M. Delcassé’s ideas on 
the subject of the Entente Cordiale. I am able to assert 
that the great statesman died holding absolutely to the 
conviction that the crisis through which the Entente Cordiale 
was passing would not be lasting and that, sooner or later, 
it would become as strong as it was in the past. 

A few months before his death he said to me: 


* But little is known of the considerable réle played by M. Delcassé a 
Petrograd on the eve of the Great War, where, with General Joffre, he col 
laborated in the remaking of the plans for the mobilization of the Russian Army. 


On his return from Russia early in 1914, he was convinced that in a few months 
war would break out. 
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Do you not see that a split between France and England would be the greatest 
calamity ? Where in Europe could be found a secure foundation for the 
elements of order and of social discipline ? At all times a balance of power has 
been necessary in Europe. Now with Russia given over to anarchy and on the 
verge of dissolution, with Germany disorganized and but partially vanquished, 
on the brink either of revolution or the return to power of a military party, 
what is to become of Europe if a firm union between France and England ceases 
to exist ? No group of powers can take the place of the Franco-British entente, 
and this is truer to-day than ever before. 

Ah! if King Edward VII were still alive... ! Often I feel I must take 
the train and go and talk with the English politicians. I would recall to them 
wy conversations with that great king. But I can do nothing without first 
having the full approval of the French Government, for you know my prin- 
ciples as to that are unshakeable. I must always act with the consent of my 
Government and attempt nothing which might inconvenience or even merely 
be displeasing to it. 

What would have become of the world in 1914, my dear friend, if the Entente 
Cordiale had not held firm, or if, in the course of the Great War, it had not been 
maintained with admirable tenacity ? There is no passing interest, no acci- 
dental misunderstanding that should be allowed to stand in the way of the 
interest of the majority. This has always been my political conviction. I 
remain faithful to it. Men like Mr. Lloyd George never fully understood how 
great is the true scope of the Entente Cordiale. Do you remember his attitude, 
not long before the war, towards the increasing German armaments ? I recall, 
as if it were yesterday, his extraordinary declaration that the time had come 
for England to reduce her naval output, just as if he thought that Germany’s 
growing warlike preparations could in no way threaten England ! 

Alas! in the following year such sophisms were rudely confuted! What a 
lesson! How is it possible to forget it ? I am both astonished and saddened 
byit! I trust that events are not in store which will for a second time inflict 
a terrible lesson on all those who misunderstand the real situation, and who, 
on both sides of the Channel, desire to cast down the structure which has been 
raised with infinite pains by wise and far-seeing statesmen. 


Finally, allow me to express the wish that in England 
as in France this voice from beyond the tomb may be 
heard and understood ; the voice of one who never ceased 
to express for England a deep, sincere, and loyal friendship, 
and who had something like worship for the memory of 
King Edward VII. If I do but achieve this I shall have 
given a last proof of my devotion to the great statesman 
and at the same time shall have served a sacred cause. 
trust that this tribute to his character and policy will not 
have been paid in vain. 


AnpR£ MEVvIL 
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OncE upon a time a certain man much enamoured of 
Corinth, and bewailing the transport difficulties of his day, 
wrote the well-known line— 


Non cuivis homini attingit adire Corinthum. 


His name I have forgotten, if indeed I ever knew it, 
and you will not recall it either, unless you go to the trouble 
of looking it up, or ask some pedantic friend who takes 
a pride in his knowledge of such things. However, the 
name of the writer is not of the smallest importance, but 
the line is, for I am of a mind to use it, slightly varied 
as a proper and classical opening to this, the last of my 
three articles in praise of Rome,* and to write—‘‘ Non 
cuivis homini attingit adire Romam.” 

**Romam”’ is correct, not ‘“‘Romae”’ or “ Roma,” as 
you might have thought. I know, for I put the matter 
in the first instance to a very learned friend of mine, an 
ex-scholar of Balliol even, and now living just round the 
corner in the Via Sistina. 

And so, as it is not given to every man to visit Rome, 
you of the chosen few called to that happiness by the high 
gods, will experience quite a little thrill of excitement and 
enthusiasm as your train rounds the Monte Mario and 
enters the sacred circle of the seven hills. It is an oddly 
pleasurable feeling, coming like other pleasures once only 
in a lifetime, that seizes you as you draw a long breath, 
and say to yourself: ‘“‘ Well here at last I am in Rome.” 

If your visit is timed, as mine was, in the full glory 
of the Italian autumn, you will leave the Terminus (Rome's 
only station) in a blaze of golden sunshine. A radiant 
blue sky will smile on your joyous progress thro’ the compact 
streets of the greatest and yet smallest of cities. An aif 
serene and doux, after the chilling winds of Switzerland 
and the boisterous squalls of the Channel, will play upon 
your tired cheeks. A sense of peace, well-being, and con- 
tentment will enfold you as you drive up the Via Vittoria 
Veneto, avenue of victory, to whichever of the palatial 
hotels you are honouring during your sojourn. 

Once established, your baggage recaptured and sorted 
out, your travelling clothes discarded and replaced by 4 
masterpiece of Saville Row, you will probably sally forth 
* See National Review November and December 1923. 
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into the sunshine determined not to lose an instant of 
your precious weeks in Rome. And there right in your 
path, majestic, awe inspiring, and yet so kindly and lovable, 
stand the walls of Rome, welcoming you as they have 
welcomed citizen and barbarian, friend and foe, Christian 
and unbeliever, for nigh on two thousand years. Yes, 
cheek by jowl with the atrocities of the modern hotel 
architect, where the inspiration of Berlin stands expressed 
in the execution of Birmingham, you will gaze on the Wall 
of Aurelian, looking, in spite of a repairing hand here and 
there, much as it looked in the second century when the 
(olisseum played to crowded houses, as its namesake of 
london to-day, and Christianity was yet but struggling 
for a furtive existence in the depths of the Roman Catacombs. 

Passing under the old Pincian gate you will enter the 
Villa Borghesi with its shady avenues of cypress and ilex ; 
its delicious fountains and lakes; its tropical flora and 
vegetation. Still early in the day as it is, on your left 
the “ Gallopa”’ or “‘ Rotten Row” of Rome, will be tenanted 
by many riders, in uniform and otherwise, circling round 
the great track which skirts the Pincian Hill. 

Perhaps, if you are lucky, and also an observant person, 
your eye will fall on a portly middle-aged man, with keen 
eyes over heavy jowls, and high square shoulders, mounted 
on an obvious hireling, and leaving much to be desired 
inthe matter of his riding costume! In fine a bourgeois on 
horseback unworthy of a second glance. But look again, 
for it may be that you are looking on the most extraordinary 
man that the European cataclysm has yet produced. Yes, . 
there, for all his atrocious clothes, his novice’s seat on a 
horse, and utter simplicity, rides the man who by his iron 
will has turned Italy from a politician-stricken, mob-menaced, 
seething pot, into the most orderly, most progressive, and 
most promising of European communities. Look well, 
for in the length and breadth of Europe you will not see 
the equal of the strange individual now before you. 

Every day, unattended and unguarded, he takes his 
morning ride in these sunlit gardens, and save for the 
occasional salute—arm outstretched in the Fascist manner— 
that some bystander renders, there is nothing to mark 
the rank of the rider. Yet in the hollow of his hand lies 
this ancient kingdom, not to speak of the old House of 
Savoy that owes so much to him. You will have food for 
thought as you pursue your walk along the trim avenue 
which leads to the Pincio. 

On either side of you lie smiling flower-filled gardens, 
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with here and there a bubbling fountain, and—boon t 
anyone from overcrowded England—scarcely a soul pagge 
by to interrupt your delight in such novel autumn gy, 
roundings. A few yards further on you will pass grove 
of orange trees, the fruit already forming; lemon 
cacti of all descriptions and sizes, and the group of. palm 
trees redolent of the East, which seem so out of place ip 
a European setting. 

Through all this richness of semi-tropical foliage yoy 
will pursue your happy way, noting at each moment some 
monument or memorial of the ‘‘ Grandeur that was Rome,” 
until suddenly you emerge on the terrace of the Pingio, 
which at a height of some two hundred feet dominates the 
Eternal City. There, spread out before you as on a shining 
scroll, lies the heart’s desire of so many men. Ki 
Emperors, Barbarians, Christians, one after another haye, 
each in his own way, loved this strange city and from 
each the city in its turn has gained something. 

Bathed in the morning sunshine, the city stretches at 
your feet from the Piazza del Popolo, with its central obelisk 
and twin churches of Saint Mary, away to where in the golden 
haze the dome of St. Peter’s, triumph of Michel Angelo, 
broods over the city like a mother by the cradle of he 
child. Away to your left rises the forbidding buttress of 
the Quirinal Palace, ever frowning across the city at its 
adversary, the Vatican; to the right of the Quiriml 
the immense monument to Vittorio Emmanuelo blazes 
in white and gold, and at its base lies the grave of the 
unknown soldier with the ever burning lamp of remembrance, 

Further again to the right rises the Janiculum Hil, 
dominated by the statue of Garibaldi, but more familiar 
to Englishmen, in connection with Macaulay’s Horatiws— 


Astur hath stormed Janiculum and the stout guards are slain. 


Just short of St. Peter’s you will see the bronze ange 
which crowns the tower of that most beautiful and strange 
old “‘ Castel delli Angeli.” Surely there is no other such 
castle existing in the world to-day. Successively the 
Mausoleum of an Emperor; the torture chamber of 4 
Queen, whose life alone in history challenges that of Messalina; 
the fortress of the Popes; and the despair of so many 
Barbarian and Christian invaders; the old mole of Hadrian; 
later Nortress of Theodora; and to this day known as the 
Angel’s Castle, must be unique in its eventful history. 
Its position and its strength made it the key to Rome, 
and lying outside the old walls it proved ever the stumbling 
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tock of an invader. A thousand romantic incidents of 
Roman History have been staged in this quaint fortress ; 
here, every name of eminence in Rome has played its part. 
Qn this terrace, facing the rising sun, Cavaladossi paid 
the penalty of faithfulness, and over this parapet the 
broken-hearted Tosca sprang to her death in the yellow 
iber. 
Could these ancient walls speak, what stories of love 
and hate, happiness and pain, goodness and villainy, they 
ould portray. In their agelong shadows how vain and 
hemeral, how utterly petty seem human life and hopes. 
en you have looked your fill on this monument of human 
disappointment, away beyond you will raise your eyes to 
the long galleries of the Vatican, and beyond them again 
to the villa-crowned, vine-clad hill of Marius marking the 
limits of the new city. On the horizon the lines of umbrella 
pines stretch unbroken to the distant Campagna. Were 
you to spend but two days in Rome you would have ample 
time to see practically the whole city, the Colisseum, the 
Forum Romanum, the Appian Way, a Catacomb or two, 
the Vatican and St. Peter’s. And yet by a curious paradox 
it would require years rather than months to visit her 
countless treasures of Art, her monuments of antiquity— 
to appreciate even in part the treasures she offers to the 
gaze of the pilgrim, the archeologist, and the historian. 

Resuming your morning walk you will descend the 
renowned Monte della Trinita, passing the Villa Medici, 
now the seat of the French Academy. Thence by a beautiful 
fight of some hundreds of steps you descend to the Piazza 
di Spagna, centre of Rome’s most luxurious shops and 
hub of her business universe. From there it is but a step 
ortwo to the commencement of the Via Veneto, and some 
oie minutes’ walk will bring you to your well-earned 
unch. 

Your first afternoon in Rome must be devoted entirely 
to her antiquities. However anxious you may be to visit 
the Vatican, to behold with your own eyes the wonders 
of Sistine Chapel or Borgia Library, however desirous to 
descend into a Catacomb or visit some shrine, it is the 
Colisseum which has the first claim on every visitor. And 
for this reason if for no other that here in the Colisseum 
it was that Christianity fought its first and greatest battle 
against desperate odds. In this once blood-stained amphi- 
theatre where now you stand, were sown, nearly two 
thousand years ago, the seeds of that civilization, the germ 
of those ideals of honour, self-sacrifice, and love, for which, 
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in the Great War, so many gallant soldiers laid down their 
lives. Of the many thoughts and memories that surge 
through the brain on the first visit to the Colisseum it js 
not necessary or desirable to write. They are personal 
to each. But everyone must feel, on setting foot on that 
semi-sacred soil, a sense of awe, a sense of reverence, for 
a spot which was at once the apotheosis of the grandeur 
of the old world and the berceau of the civilization of 
the new. Thus, a double monument of the glory of the 
Past, the hope of the Future, this noble ruin has stood 
through the centuries for a symbol of that idealism without 
which human life, brief and transient as it is, would be 
intolerable. 

Time has dealt gently with its gigantic pillars and galleries, 
but not so the desecrating hand of man. For centuries 
Pope and Cardinal, Prince and Count, vied with one another 
in tearing down what they no doubt considered Pagan 
monuments and temples; failing, in their puerile blindness, 
to see that they were in reality destroying the greatest 
testimony to the triumph of those ideals to which they 
themselves paid facile lip service. 

In the Villa of Hadrian, the baths of Caracalla, the 
temples of the Forum, and sadly enough, even here in 
the Colisseum, you are looking on destruction and ruin 
wrought, not by the gentle hand of Time, but by the pick 
and mattock of ecclesiastic iconoclasts, who sought to 
deck their new churches and palaces with buttress and 
bastion, porphyry and marble, mosaic and sculpture, torn 
from the unique edifices of Ancient Rome. But as the 
French Proverb has it so truly “A tous maux il y a deux 
remédes, le temps et le silence.” Here, too, to these shattered 
ruins time has brought its revenges, at length its peace 
and solace! The successors of those very rulers, temporal 
and spiritual, who wrought all this ruin, now rival one 
another in their efforts to honour and protect the remnants. 

Pick and mattock labour still, but their task to-day is 
protective not destructive. Crumbling wall and_ toppling 
pillar find ready hands to prop them. Long-buried mosaics, 
abandoned shrines, forgotten altars, find themselves cleansed 
and purified, honoured and visited, while uniformed guards 
and stout barriers ensure their preservation. 

A stone’s throw from the Colisseum you will enter the 
Forum Romanum, for so many centuries buried under- 
ground and even now but incompletely excavated. At 
every step you will stumble on some classic name familiar 
from your lower-form school-days. Here is the Temple 
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of Castor and Pollux, there the house of the Vestal Virgins. 
A little further on stand the remains of the Temple of 
Saturn, venerable ruin recalling so vividly the legends of 
Roman mythology. But, side by side with trace of myth 
and legend in this age-old market-place, there are vivid 
reminders of epoch-making events. Here on this terrace 
Julius Cesar paid the penalty of greatness, and here, too, 
the silver speech of Mark Anthony sent the Roman mob 
howling in pursuit of his assassins. Here lay often the 
scene of Cicero’s oratory ; and the slopes of the neighbouring 
Palatine, Horace was accustomed to mount, in search of 
inspiration from the Poetic Muse. The purple darkness of 
the soft Roman night will be falling ere you have completed 
even the most cursory visit to this treasury of antiquity. 
But you will have seen enough to make memorable for 
you your first visit to the Forum. 

And, as your days in Rome slip by, side by side with 
the greatness of the Past you will witness, if you are 
observant, the signs and presages of the national renaissance 
which promises to restore to modern Italy the pre-eminence 
that was Rome’s. 

In the train in which you arrived you no doubt noticed 
the presence of one or more ubiquitous black-shirted in- 
dividuals, neither soldiers nor civilians, their black fez-like 
caps bearing a gold Fascis for an emblem. You will have 
noticed that they accompanied the ticket-checker, and 
perhaps you wondered why? Had you descended at 
any wayside station you would have seen similar individuals 
siding the local railway authorities. Should you enter 
any commune or village you will find still others. Visit 
any centre of industry, trade, or transport, there will be 
one or more at your elbow. 

What is the meaning of it all? This! Spread through- 
out the arterial system of Italian industrial life are every- 
where these Fascist agents, antenne of the great central 
mind and will which controls the whole entity. They 
are there to help not to hinder; to encourage not to 
menace; they are the outward and visible sign of that 
great wave of national self-recognition which has changed 
political life in Italy. By their presence they show that 
no viliage is so unimportant, no activity so petty, but 
that, properly used and organized, it may play its part 
in the great task of the resuscitation of national industry. 

They are there to ensure and encourage the closest 
co-operation between Capital and Labour, and to protect 
the rights and interests of each. 
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They are there to prevent the ruinous series of strikes 
or lockouts which periodically decimate the industry gf 
less happy lands. They are there to ensure fair hours, 
fair wages, and fair play for the workers, but they are none 
the less there to deal ruthlessly with the demagogue op 
professional exploiter of trade disputes. 

Above all they are there to ensure continuity, to adjust 
on the spot any check in the smooth working of the industria] 
machine, and even, should other measures fail, to take 
over temporarily and work the national instruments of 
production and distribution. 

They are the far-flung outposts and patrols of the 
organized nation. Between them and the mass of the 
electorate, from whom in the last resort they receive their 
mandate, stand the second line, the Fascist Militia, which, 
created since the Revolution, provides the necessary armed 
force, apart from the Regular Army, to ensure the industrial 
peace and tranquillity of the nation. : 

You will see, day after day, in the streets of any large 
city in Italy, companies, regiments even, of this Fascist 
militia, volunteers all, marching out to their periodie 
trainings. You will be impressed by the patriotic fervour 
stamped on every face, by the élan and verve of these 
Fascist soldiers, and you will realize—not for the first 
or last time if you are much in Italy—what it means'to 
a nation, to a regiment, to an individual, to have the 
inspiration of a lofty ideal. 

It must be a matter of surprise to all thinking 
that this Ideal of restoring to Modern Italy the world position 
of Ancient Rome, an ideal to be attained through the 
cultivation of those virtues—courage, probity, justice, and 
patriotism, on which rested the grandeur of Rome—should 
not long since have been evoked by one or other political 
leader. Nevertheless, such was the case, and it remained 
for an unknown journalist to sound the trumpet call of 
the forgotten Past at a moment when Italy politically, 
financially, and socially was tottering to ruin. 

In the year 1920 Italy may truly be said to have reached 
the nadir of her history. In spite of the victory of 1918, 
“so rotten was the state of Denmark,” that the Italian 
Government of the day aroused nothing but disobedience 
and resistance at home, contemptuous tolerance abroad. 
Strikes and class warfare ravaged the industrial and social 
life of Italy. Those officers and soldiers who had carried 
the standard of Savoy to the utmost boundary of Italia 
Iridenta were publicly insulted and maltreated in the streets. 
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Patriotism became a crime. Individual enterprise, initiative, 
gid effort were discountenanced. All the public services 
deteriorated. The railways especially became almost un- 
workable. The Army, Navy, and Civil Service hid their 
gveral diminished heads and went about their daily tasks 
almost shamefacedly! The Carabinieri, hitherto a splendid 
and reliable constabulary, found themselves isolated and 
upopular, and consequently powerless to grapple with 
the flagrant crime and violence that abounded. 

Abroad, the representatives of Italy found themselves 
neglected. Italian troops in sight of lasting achievement 
were recalled by an abrupt telegram—now preserved by 
Mussolini as a monument of the futility of those days— 
fom Albania. Broken-hearted and dispirited troops re- 
tuned to find themselves looked on as the public enemy 
in that country it was their one desire to serve. 

Limitation of engagements abroad, abolition of privilege 
at home, were the ostensible aims the headlong pursuit 
of which was rapidly effecting the disruption of Italy, 
0 be followed had it taken place, as we now know but 
too well, by the disruption of Europe. 

On this tortured stage supervened the new leader 
Mussolini; and happily not too late. Italy awoke from 
her nightmare, shook off the dreadful lethargy that had 
mmbed her limbs. With the ideals and values of Ancient 
Rome for her guide, standard, and inspiration, she set her 
fot on that narrow way which, for Nations as for indi- 
viduals, leads to salvation. 

Scarce a year has passed since then and yet to-day 
hr Government is honoured abroad, respected and obeyed 
wthome. Her prestige and credit grow daily in the councils 
of the Nations; her domestic prosperity and contentment 
awe exceptional; her future brighter than at any time 
inher history! Such is the power of an ideal. ’ 

Ideals differ with Nationality, Race, and History, but 
what national ideal can excel that of restoring and main- 
taining the traditions of a glorious Past ? 


NrEwMAN Craia 
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OLD ETON PLACES, OLD ETON FACES 


“More than half the happiness of my life has been con. 
nected with Eton” was said to me not many years ago 
by an old Etonian, on the threshold of old age, who could 
look back on a varied and useful life, invariable popularity, 
and a large share of success and honour. I believe there 
are many others who would say the same thing, and | 
am sure that even those, not perhaps so very few, who 
were not really happy at Eton, nevertheless feel an inex. 
plicable affection for their old school, and love to talk 
about old Eton days, or even to read about “‘ Old Eton 
places, old Eton faces’? which is the title I have chosen 
from the Vale, because old Eton places and faces are to 
be my theme, though I should infinitely have preferred a 
line from the far nobler Carmen if I could have found one 
to suit my purpose. 

As in private duty bound, I begin with College. The 
day is the first Friday of the Football Half, 1874, and the 
scene is College tea-room, where sixth form are havi 
supper, and the fags are to know their fate. I do not use 
those words without intention, for it is impossible to ex 
aggerate the influence of a fag-master on his fags, at any 
rate in College, and a boy’s welfare might, in my time, very 
largely depend upon the sixth form boy who pronounced 
his name and added: “Call me to-morrow at seven.” I 
was fortunate to have a brother who had preceded me at 
Eton only by a single half. He was chosen second. “ Huz” 
said the great man “and Buz his brother” ; then turning 
to me: “Call me to-morrow at seven.” Like most new 
boys I was full of good intentions, and much too eager to 
please; at three minutes to seven the next morning 4 
small boy of 12} (for whom, I confess, even at this distance 
of time I feel some slight affection), with very curly hair, 
was sitting on the top step of the stairs leading to the 
Tower-room, which in my time was generally occupied 
by the second Captain of the School, and sometimes by the 
Captain himself, for it was the quietest room in College. 
The small boy sat there, counting the lazy chimes, first 
the four quarters, and then the seven strokes for the hou, 
pitifully anxious to make his entry at exactly the right 
second. Seven, you see, does not divide; if it had been 
six or eight, it would have been another matter. But 
now he has made up his mind, and at the second of the 
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seven strokes he knocks and enters. I think he is carrying 
a small can of hot water in his hand. The great man in 
bed smiles pleasantly: the small boy thrills with pleasure 
and noiselessly retires. That same evening, after tea-fagging, 
he is told (as is or was the College way) that, if he wants 
to be quiet and read, he may bring his book to his fag- 
master’s room. Very gratefully he goes, quiet as a mouse, 
and sits in a corner of the room, reading Shakespeare. 
Presently his fag-master asks to see the book that he is 
devouring, and quite unselfconsciously, for that was before 
the days of selfconsciousness, which is almost the greatest 
and quite the most unnecessary of life’s evils, he hands 
his fag-master Julius Cesar. To this day he remembers 
the surprised tones and the wholly unexpected word of 

ise, and when told an hour later to run away, he went, 
feeling not a little gratified at having earned commendation 
soeasily. Gratified, but puzzled too: for surely Shakespeare 
was extraordinarily interesting, and what better reading 
could there be for a leisure hour ? 

Nearly thirty years afterwards, when the small boy became 
a house master at Eton, there was in his house a new boy 
who read Shakespeare every evening and was so familiar 
with every play that, happening to hear in his last Summer 
Half that there was such a thing as a Shakespeare medal, 
he went in for the examination, without a moment’s study 
of the four plays on which the special paper of that year 
was set, and competing, a member of Army Class, with 
the most literary boys in the school who had studied the 
plays, very easily won the prize. There was another boy 
in the same house who never read anything but Sir Walter 
Scott every evening after prayers, and yet the boy’s tutor 
has only just finished Anne of Geierstein for the first time, 
an hour ago, when far advanced in his sixty-second year. 
To return to College and fag-masters. I find it difficult 
to write dispassionately, even after so long an interval, 
when I think of the enormous opportunity for good or 
evil that lies in the hands of a sixth form boy. A divine 
chance favoured me, but it was not so with every boy in 
my election. In those days we were more exposed to 
peril than to-day, because most boys came to Eton without 
& word of intelligible warning. My own case was not 
exceptional. It is true that my parents were in India, 
but there was an old Etonian relative who might have 
warned me, and who actually tried to do so. I remember 
the circumstances as if it were yesterday. I was starting 
out for a ride on the last day of the summer holidays, the 
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day before I went to Eton for the first time, and my relative 
kept me back and walked by my side for a few hundred 
yards. And he warned me, as I now realize, of the dangers 
which seem to be inevitable at all public schools, but at 
the time, and indeed for weeks afterwards, I had not the 
vaguest notion what he meant. When he turned back and 
I rode on alone, I am very certain that he believed that 
he had done his duty, and that I had been adequately 
warned; the story is only worth telling because it proves 
that no speech can be too plain, no warning too forcible, 
and that it is the duty, as I believe is now generally acknow- 
ledged, of parents and elder brothers, and above all of 
schoolmasters at preparatory and at public schools, to be 
frank and outspoken. Boys, and, doubtless, also girls, 
can be told everything without offence, and should algo 
be reminded of everything from time to time; this is, 
to put it mildly, far more essential to salvation than a 
knowledge of the creeds. To return to College. Life was 
strenuous in the ’seventies. Most of us worked and played 
desperately hard, and we were very badly fed. At dinner, 
in Hall, we had mutton four days a week, and nothing 
could be more wholesome; but the small boys were always 
served last, and the odds and ends, even of a leg of mutton, 
when passing into the luke-warm stage, are not appetizi 
Twice a week we had roast beef, and once, I think, a 
There was an invariable lack of variety: and, worst of 
all, we had pudding only twice a week, and “ wagstaff” on 
Sundays, which owed its name to a real or fancied resemblance 
to the face of one of the College servants. The introduction 
of daily pudding was made in my second year: and the 
Master in College assured me that the ghastly pallor of 
my own face had been one of the most cogent arguments 
in support of the reform. Anyhow, the change was not 
made before it was needed. There was a tradition of 
strenuousness among the Collegers of the ’seventies which 
made under-feeding disastrous. We played football regu 
larly eight or nine times a week: there were no compulsory 
“times” in College: tradition sufficed : moreover some of u 
worked much too hard. Personally I worked like a madmas, 
reading and re-reading the Poetw Scenici from end t0 
end. I could construe almost everything, but did not really 
appreciate anything; I used to sit up night after ey 
reading Herodotus, without any genuine sympathy. ( 
the by, who is the author of the well-known lines 
Herodotus, which I have never seen in print?) Here they 
are: 
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Herodotus ! Herodotus ! 
You couldn’t spell, you ancient Cuss ! 
The priests of Egypt gammoned you, 
It wasn’t very hard to do, 
But do not think you gammon us, 
Herodotus ! Herodotus ! 


To resume the indictment of myself and my times, 
many of us observed none of the ordinary rules of health ; 
for instance we went (or omitted to go) to the lavatory 
at any time (or no time) of day or night: the lavatories 
were unprovided with paper, and the old Sunday Questions 
and Extra works were a disastrous substitute. We had 
no instruction whatever on the simplest rules of health. 
Worst, perhaps, of all, there was no physical drill; games 
are no substitute for this: indeed, fast bowling at a net, 
without supervision, for hours together, may be productive 
of far more harm than good. Nor is it wise to play either 
fives or football three times on a whole holiday. Drill, 
daily drill, is invaluable and need not necessarily be dull: 
even now there is far too little of it. Of course there are 
always some exceptionally gifted boys who do not need 
it; nor will even daily drill achieve for the majority as 
much as Nature has done for the favoured few. Nearly 
twenty years ago Edward Lyttelton was a strenuous advocate 
of drill, and an admirable instructor came one evening 
to illustrate the methods, which he hoped to introduce into 
the school, before an assembly of bored or indifferent masters. 
One of these, an old Blue, whom long ago a stranger described 
as “the finest man God ever made” as he watched him 
leaving his seat in the winning Eight at Mortlake, eventually 
tose and spoke, quite reasonably from his point of view, 
in disparagement of gymnastic exercises. He had never 
felt the need of them himself; that was what it came to, 
and it was true enough in his case. Unfortunately there 
are so very few like him: more’s the pity. I should like 
to see every day begun with twenty minutes’ drill: that 
is the time we allow for chapel: and the body ought to 
have an equal opportunity. In my last years as a house 
master I used to steal ten minutes from every after twelve in 
pupil room for physical exercise in the garden with my lower 
or as an instructor I could give little more than good 

il, but I found that the boys worked all the better for 
the breathing-space, and more than made up for the loss 
of ten minutes by an increase of freshness and energy 
afterwards. There is an admirable instructor at Eton 
to-day, and a yearly increasing keenness among the boys: 
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but daily drill is not yet recognized as essential. Let me 
return to the ’seventies, and the heroes. There is a room 
in Upper Passage, the largest room on the right-hand side, 
of which I have an abiding memory. It belonged to J. K. §, 
One year, I think in 1877, wishing to explore all the 
possibilities of Eton, I did not go to Lord’s. Some half 
a dozen boys for different reasons remained in College; 
among them J. K. S., who devoted these two days to reading 
for the history prize. It was intensely hot and at midday 
I ventured, greatly daring, into his room: I was confronted 
by a singular spectacle. On the ground, in the middle 
of the room, sat a surpliced giant, reading history. Seeing 
my astonishment, he laughed, and then explained that he 
was sitting in a bath, full of water, as no other seat was 
so cool, and that the surplice was donned lest the maid 
should be shocked if she came in unexpectedly. Thirty 
ears afterwards I heard of another Eton boy who had 
iterary aspirations, but was dejected at the thought of 
a friend’s superiority, of whom he said sadly: “I can never 
be like him; he reads Shakespeare in his bath.” As I 
look back over a period of almost fifty years I am inclined 
to believe that the ten years 1873-83 were the greatest 
decade in the recent history of College. Three years runni 
College challenged the School to a match in School Field, 
and the Oppidans, perhaps not unreasonably, refused to 
accept the challenge. In 1877 I have little doubt that 
College would have won. Four of the side were in School 
Field XI, and two others had played for the School. College 
that year played nine matches and was never beaten. I 
well remember (as an onlooker) the last terrific scratch 
which was collected with the avowed intention of defeating 
at last that astonishing XI. The list of the two sides 
was posted in the usual place, and underneath R. H. M 
had written, ‘College must win.” Underneath those 
words after the match someone else wrote “ College has 
won.” The paper was preserved and treasured—probably 
is still treasured—by next year’s Keeper of the Wall. Nor 
was that decade less remarkable from an intellectual point 
of view. I will mention only nine representative names: 
The Dean of Westminster, Harry Goodhart, Cecil Spring 
Rice, Sir Henry Miers, Jim Stephen, the Dean of St. Paul's, 
The Provost of Eton, Arthur Benson, and Sir Henry Babington 
Smith. After the lapse of twenty years came another 
brilliant decade, and actually during a whole year, for the 
first and last time in modern history, the School was run 
by an intellectual clique. Regretfully I must admit that 
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the result was not wholly a success. To some extent the 
poundless kindness of a new Head Master was imposed 
upon; the boys failed to realize for themselves that liberty 
involves obedience, and that there is a limit which must 
not be overstepped. Possibly (I owe the suggestion to 
a friend) if a very brilliant poem in the £#.C.C., of which 
I will quote a single line, “‘ Unconscionable Edward, who 
has sent us trooping bedward,’” had been instantly re- 
warded with a good-tempered Georgic, we should have 
been the poorer for the loss of many intellectual fireworks, 
but should have been spared the knowledge that Plato’s 
dream of philosophers becoming kings had been actually 
realized and had proved a disappointment. There has 
probably never been a more gifted set of boys than those. 
Ktonam nacti exornaverunt. If in that one last year at 
Eton they did not fulfil our highest hopes, at any rate they 
lived afterwards crowded glorious lives, and died, most of 
them, for England, leaving names that are household words ; 
just two or three, thank goodness, still survive, and amongst 
them, thank goodness again, the author of the “‘ Unconscion- 
able? poem. 

I return to Upper Passage. Just before the last room 
on the right, a side passage projects eastwards, which 
held and, I think, still holds two rooms. To one of them 
belongs an experience which is fortunately unique. The 
owner was in second division, a thoughtful boy of considerable 
strength of mind, comparatively unconventional. His room 
commanded a view of Weston’s, for at that time the new 
wing of College had not obtruded itself. Weston’s, once 
the home of five head masters, was in 1875 a boys’ house 
with a reputation for having no very special regard for 
God or man. Some of the boys were famous, in either 
the English or the Latin sense of the word, throughout 
the School. It was a time when loud dress, such as happily 
is quite inconceivable now, was fashionable. I remember 
well that: as lower boys we used to go early into chapel on 
Sundays to see the latest thing in trousers which would 
appear for the first time to grace or disgrace the first day 
of the week. Several boys could be relied upon to provide 
some remarkable surprise, but one boy from Weston’s 
maintained a recognized supremacy for outrageousness. 
To emphasize his triumph, he made it a practice to walk 
in just before sixth form. Our College friend, who happened 
to go to the same tailor, determined to defeat the giant 
with his own weapons. He therefore innocently inquired 
at his tailor’s at the beginning of one week what was the 
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very last word in loudness, and was shown, for his admiration, 
the monstrous check-board pattern which the great man 
had selected for next Sunday’s surprise. “ Make me,” 
said the Colleger, “‘a pair of the same pattern.”—It wag 
an incredible order, and the tailor stared in amaze, but 
eventually consented, and the trousers arrived on Saturda 
night. On Sunday morning, just before the entry of 
sixth form, two boys who, for different reasons, had delayed 
their coming, passed into Chapel: the Colleger (five feet 
seven inches of him) walked first, smiling, and behind him 
stalked the Oppidan (of him six feet one inch) with uncon. 
cealed fury on his face. A greater contrast could h 

be imagined than was presented by the two boys, except 
in one point: their trousers were identical. Next day, 
all day long, from sunrise to sunset, the Colleger’s room 
was bombarded from Weston’s by a ceaseless storm of 
marbles shot from catapults: early in the day every pane 
had been broken, and at no time in the day was it safe 
to enter the room. Eventually the Oppidan was interviewed 
by the Captain of the School, and the episode ended. Not 
long after this Hornby himself summoned sixth and fifth 
forms to Upper School, and addressed them on this subject: 
he spoke humorously, persuasively, delightfully, as was 
his way; an audience exclusively composed of gentlemen 
must have been convinced: unfortunately some of us 
were neither beautiful nor good. By the by, it is not in- 
frequently said that Eton is no longer so select as it used 
to be: personally I wish it could be said with truth. It 
would be a good thing if some boys of the middle or even 
of the lower-middle class could be included, for it might 
lead to mutual understanding and regard between different 
classes which would prove invaluable in after life. On 
the other hand, it would be a disastrous thing if the sons 
of profiteers came to Eton increasingly, and it is often 
maintained that this is so; but, as far as I can judge, 
there is no truth whatever in this assertion. 

The standard of manners has steadily improved through- 
out the country: and the improvement has been not less 
marked at Eton than elsewhere. In the old days every 
Summer Half would bring into prominence at least a dozen 
boys whose continued presence in the school was recognized 
as undesirable, but who nevertheless stayed their full time. 
It is my belief that this never happens now. The Summer 
Half is always a dangerous time, partly, but not. principally, 
because the great races at Epsom and at Ascot are run in 
the Summer Half. Horse-racing, only because and only 
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if it involves betting, is a curse to the country, and inflicts 
some injury even on schools, though the majority of boys 
are unaffected. In my own case the critical time came 
in my third Summer Half, and the cause was that I drew 
one of the Derby favourites in College lottery. For three 
or four weeks I poured over the odds as recorded in the 
daily papers, and talked racing shop with the best or the 
worst of my fellows. I had not the excuse of any real 
knowledge of horses, though as.a matter of fact I rode 
every holiday on the Sussex Downs. But I had caught 
the fever, and might have been ruined, as boys very 
occasionally are, even at Eton, for a boy who loses more 
than he can pay, and has not the courage to tell his parents, 
may be driven, it has happened even at Eton, to steal. 
Well, that June I went to Ascot, as in those days we were 
allowed to do, provided that we went on our own feet. 
Hornby, as a boy, had walked to Ascot, and rather nobly, 
though rather perversely, he chose not to curtail for others 
the liberty which he had himself enjoyed. Three of us 
started immediately after absence on a broiling afternoon, 
and naturally we wore top hats. We walked and ran into 
a thunderstorm, which drenched us out of all recognition. 
We saw the start of two races, and by this time the sun 
was out again, and we had begun to steam: we looked 
like nothing on earth’ as we took our homeward way, 
but some kindly eyes on a drag divined Eton boyhood 
under our melted collars and bedraggled coats, and we 
got back in time for absence. Afterwards, this is the 
point of my story, I was holding forth in this style to three 
or four friends: ‘‘ Practising cricket ? No, thank you: 
we went to Ascot, and had a splendid time: I don’t know 
that I ever enjoyed——” when I was interrupted by a very 
hearty kick from behind. I looked round, saw Jim Stephen’s 
majestic presence, and was silent. He smiled sardonically, 
and added: “‘ If you must make a damned fool of yourself, 
the less you say of it the better.” Thank goodness, he 
had kicked common sense into me: from that day I took 
no further interest in racing or in betting, but went back, 
after a single wasted month, to my work and my games. 
Four years later, when I was Captain of the School, I tried 
to suppress College lottery, if I may boast of my solitary 
good effort: I did suppress it so far that it was organized 
in secret, but otherwise it was even more successful than 
usual, That, however, is more than forty years ago, and 
I hope and believe that College lottery has ceased to 
be. In the long run good is sure to triumph, but it is 
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often a very long run, and not a few fall out before it 
is over. 

But I cannot leave College so. First let me recall g 
foolish little anecdote which I treasure for no special reason, 
In those days (1875) the weekly copy of verses was the 
great event of the week, as far as school work was concerned, 
and at verses Marcus Dimsdale was the best of our election, 
(At the age of fifteen he was told to write an epigram on 
Omnia vincit amor, and immediately produced: . 


Omnia vincit amor: certe: at labor omnia vincit, 
Cum Nasone Maro certat, amore labor.) 


Anyhow we were all rivals, and one of us at least was 
shamelessly anxious to win the prize. Some time in my first 
year we had “ O! call my brother back to me ” for elegiacs; 
it is not a specially inspiring poem but one line proved to 
the Dean of St. Paul’s and myself an insuperable stumbling. 
block. It was: 


He would not hear thy voice, fair child! 


Accordingly we consulted my fag-master, to whom we had 
rather meanly had recourse twice before in the same copy. 
He grumbled and at first refused: then “stung by the 
splendour of a sudden thought,”’ he did the line, and we went 
away rejoicing. But a little reflection revealed to both 
of us the presence of no less than two false quantities: 
wonderingly we altered them, and thought no more about 
it. Two days afterwards my fag-master inquired if the 
verses had been shown up to the division master. Learning 
that this was so, he said: ‘“‘ Good: he is bound to notice 
that you both showed up a line with two identical false 
quantities in it, and you will get into trouble, as you have 
deserved, for having done them together.” ‘ But,” said 
I, “we saw the false quantities and altered them.” I 
said it quite innocently, not fully realizing that he had 
set a booby-trap, which had failed, till I heard a shout 
of laughter at his expense from his two messmates, his 
brother and the Captain of the School. Then I fled. 
Now let me recall the last night of the Summer Half 
of 1879. I remember that I saw the day dawn talking 
to the Captain of the School (I was to be myself in sixth 
form next half) and watching him as he packed. He 
suggested, I remember, that I should follow him to C.C.C. 
Oxford, and I think I should have done so if it had not 
been for the earnest advice of a famous Oxford scholar, the 
Master in College, who pointed out to me that I was 
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ideally unsuited to do well in Greats. Thanks to him I 
went to Trinity, the “‘noblest place of education in the world.” 
To return to that last night of the Summer Half. The 
Captain said to me before we parted: “Two years hence 
you will know what it feels like to have come to the end 
of your time at Eton, and to be leaving College.” That 
impressed me: I have never forgotten it. But there is 
something else, something of infinite importance, as I 
realize now, although at the time I hardly noticed it, 
something which I should like to mention just this once 
before I say good-bye to College. For a fag-master to watch 
over a fag, to regard him as a responsibility, a trust, and 
yet never to show a trace of sentiment, never to say a word 
that was not wholesome and (if need were) stern, this is 
a thing as rare as it is lovely. And this experience, thanks 
to good fortune or Providence, was in College mine. 

And now, leaving Weston’s Yard, where, in the ’seventies, 
in time of flood (and floods were frequent in those days), 
football was often played with the kind consent of the 
Head Master, let us cross the Slough Road and come to the 
Timbralls. Wayte, C. C. James, J. P. Carter, F. H. Rawlins, 
R. 8. Kindersley, and the present owner have all entertained 
me in that house. 

ela yap pvias 
oUTws peTdoracts. 
Simonides was always right: looking back, one sees it 
to be so: not even a wide-winged fly has so little time 
to stay as an Eton master. Yet Johnny Carter was there 
at least fifteen years. Previously he had held the house 
at the end of the long walk which the McLeans and the 
Cattleys and Peter Studd had helped to make famous. 
Then came a very quiet interval of a dozen years in which 
the house, in spite of Treffry and Verey and C. W. Christie- 
Miller, partly perhaps through the fault of the classical 
tutor, was not specially prominent. And then, just at the 
end of the century, came a great and sudden change: 
R. H. Nelson, F. D. Kelly, W. D. Barber, Edward and Geoffry 
Christie-Miller, Alfred Parker, Jim Carter himself, Keeper of 
the Field and President of Pop, all helped to make the 
house not only the most distinguished but probably the 
best in the School. And then the end came quite sud- 
denly, just before Christmas 1899. England was passing 
through the blackest week of the Boer War: one old boy, 
who was deeply attached to his house tutor, told me that 
at first the terrible news from South Africa made him 
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comparatively insensible to private loss. And the eng 
was so sudden, so utterly unexpected, that I remember 
well §. A. D. saying to me: “It is simply impossible to 
realize that we shall never laugh with Johnny, or,” he added, 
smiling through tears, “at Johnny any more.” I haye 
thought it right to record this, simply because I belieyg 
that, though we may respect and admire, we never 

love anyone who has no endearing weakness of any kind 
which we can welcome with a smile of recognition. {[ 
hope with all my heart that someone will be able to say 
the same of me.) I knew J. P. C. well. As a boy I was 
up to him for four successive years. For twelve years | 
was classical tutor to the boys in his house, and tho 
there was considerable friction during most of the time 
between classical tutors and house tutors, wenever quarrelled, 
Anyone who knows us both will not fail to realize that 
it was thanks to him and not at all to me that this was g0, 
He was a man of wide interests: if he had been at Eton 
now he would have lectured on Architecture, on Church 
and State, on Political Economy, and above all on Civies— 
a subject which a present Eton Master has invested with 
supreme interest. Architecture he loved and handed on 
that love to his eldest son. He was an enthusiastic Church. 
man, and delighted in preparing his boys for Confirmation. 
If he seemed perhaps at one time to have too many irons 
in the fire, that, if a fault at all, is very near being a virtue, 
for as a rule schoolmasters are far too ready (I am thinking 
of myself) to confine their interests entirely to school work 
and school games. It is essential that some house tutor 
should have wider views, even if, in consequence, a little less 
time is given to coaching boys on the river or at the nets, 
And just when it began to be whispered that Johnny Carter 
had too many outside interests, suddenly the house rose 
to unquestionable supremacy, and then passed (like the 
Athenians of the funeral speech) in a moment of time at 
the very height of glory. This is not fortune, but the 
result of character, his own, his wife’s, and his son’s. Such 
a son as Jim Carter is not born to parents who are not 
worthy of him. And all who ever knew Jim Carter were 
glad of him. 

F. H. Rawlins was not very long in the Timbralls, 
and I shall speak of him elsewhere. I will only recall 
that early in this century the house was famous for 
the prowess of four contemporary athletes, and that 
scholarship in his house was always honoured. Then came 
R. 8. K. Years ago he was classical tutor to a boy in my 
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house. That boy was at Eton bumptious beyond belief, 
and consequently had no friend except his classical tutor, 
yho was unfailingly stern, equal, unsparing, and therefore 
ind. And that saved him. He never revisited Eton 
for fourteen years, but always took in the #.C.C., and 
rad lovingly and religiously, week by week, the story of 
the School. And when the war came he hurried, a volunteer, 
fom the other end of the world, fought at Gallipoli, and 
came to Eton for his first leave, because now, at last, he 
felt that he had the right to do so, having proved himself 
not unworthy to be her son. And he told me the absolute 
truth when he reminded me, his house master, that he 
had only one friend at Eton—R. 8S. K. Always when, after 
the holidays, I opened a new School List I used to look first 
of all to see what boys of mine were in R. S. K.’s division ; 
[have known few boys who looked forward to the prospect 
with pleasure or even equanimity, and none who ever 
regretted, afterwards, having worked harder and learnt 
more than up to any other master. Among his famous 
athletes were G. Kenyon; L. E. Jones and A. N. Fielden, 
(aptains of the Boats; P. Fleming; A. C. F. Hills; V. F. 
Bulkeley-Johnson ; and the Marquis of Worcester, the finest 
fives-player who ever missed winning School Fives. The best 
scholars in his house were up to me, when I took B. 1, and 
never failed to satisfy me: no house contributed a larger 
proportion of boys to my division, but with this difference : 
boys up to me in other houses as a rule had taken Remove : 
in his house, Middle or Lower Fourth. Yet they arrived ! 
I pass on to the house now occupied by Mr. Todd, but 
when I first came to Eton by Frank Cornish: afterwards 
he moved to Mr. Conybeare’s present house. His kindness, 
and the kindness of his wife, I have good reason to remember, 
but entirely through my own fault I was never quite at 
my ease in her presence. If I had been content to be natural, 
all would have been well; but I wanted to be clever in 
the presence of genius, and failed. Frank Cornish himself 
was always natural, absolutely unaffected. Here is a 
little thing which sticks in my memory. A lady was calling 
one day, a lady of rather exaggerated preciousness. “Oh!” 
she cried suddenly, ‘“‘if people would only care more for 
the things of the mind, and live upon porridge!” “ Thank 
ou,” said Frank Cornish in his thinnest tones, “I don’t 
ike porridge.” I sometimes wonder if he really liked 
school-mastering. He was too clever, too sensitive, too 
fastidious not to dislike the inevitable drudgery, and, to 
tell the truth, he sometimes left the drudgery to take care 
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of itself, with disastrous results to the work of the lower 
boys, who are glad to pay the uttermost farthing, when 
it is exacted, but not otherwise. ‘‘ How is it, Cornish,” 
said a friend to him, “that your upper boys are always 
so delightful and your lower boys so detestable?” “] 
don’t know,” said Cornish, ‘‘ but I suppose it is because 
I see so much less of my upper boys, and of my lower boys 
so much more.” This was delightfully humorous, but 
misleading: the reason why the lower boys were legs 
desirable was that lower boys are too thoughtless to do 
their work except under supervision, and Cornish often 
trusted them to do it in his absence. But, after all, this 
is dust in the balance. As a division master he was not 
wholly successful. He was often barely audible, and perhaps 
not sufficiently clear or definite in his teaching: boys in 
his division were not sure to do well in Trials, but some 
boys derived from him a real love of literature and history, 
which is more valuable than any school prize, and although 
a few fretted at his teaching, as wayward and unpractical, 
one and all felt for him a regard which was little short 
of reverence. Bad behaviour was unknown in his division; 
and the attitude of his colleagues towards him was not 
wholly unlike that of the boys. Many loved and all 
reverenced him. Some years after his appointment as 
Vice-Provost, fifteen of his old colleagues (it is a little = 
but pleasant to recall) presented him with a bicycle. He 
looked older than his age, and he must have been si 
then, but he was always agile in body as well as in mi 
and he learned to cycle. And as some of them rode to 
Burnham Beeches, (probably A. C. A. and A. C. B. were 
his companions), the Vice-Provost dropped a little behind 
while they rode up the slope to Farnham. Presently a 
quiet voice called: ‘‘ Look out, you fellows; here I come 
scorching along,” and the Vice-Provost rejoined them, 
travelling at least six miles an hour. 

Let me say a few words more of the house master. 
Cornish had sympathy, kindness of heart, a love of all 
things pure and lovely, a devotion to the truth: therefore his 
house believed in him and loved him, even if many failed 
to understand. I like to recall Cornish taking Sortes 
Vergiliane at the request of his Captain of the Games: 
The sacred volume is opened at random, and Cornish reads: 


Discurrunt servantque vices, fusique per herbam, 


(They rush this way and that, and play their parts, and falling on the 
ground. .. .) 
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What could be truer of every football game, even if the 
result of this particular match was left untold ? 
What makes a good house? Is it the tutor or the 
ts? Euripides says “the parents,” and doubtless 
he is Tight, but he admits that the tutor has a share. And 
(ornish did his full share, with some assistance from the 
lady of genius, whom nature had intended to be queen of 
ssalon: and he had his reward. No Old Boys are prouder 
of their house than his Old Boys. It was a fortunate 
secident that the organ music which follows “ Lift up 


| your hearts, lift up your voice ” should seem to be expressly 


intended to recall the word ‘‘ Cornish’s,”’ but such accidents 
only befall those who deserve them. A great rowing family, 
the Pitmans, made Cornish’s illustrious on the river, 
and not only on the river: their influence continued nearly 
but not quite to the end. Possibly Cornish’s own work as 
a house master fell off a little before he was made Vice- 
Provost: but the last, and certainly one of the very best, 
of his Captains was his own son, who inherited not 
a little of his father’s wayward genius and all his lov- 
ableness. Cornish was exceptional in many ways: as 
far as I know he never took part in any game with his boys, 
and never talked of games, but in some mysterious way 
he influenced the best boys, and through them became 
the inspiration of his house: 


And still in every place 
Your boys lift up their voices as of old 
For Cornish’s, and bless the scholar’s face, 
The tutor’s heart of gold. 


MacNAaGHTEN 
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A COMPARATIVELY UNKNOWN GAME 


Curiousty few people, apart from those who act 
play, have any knowledge of the game of Badminton, | Ye 
it is, I suppose, if judged by the numbers of players, up, 
doubtedly the most popular indoor game. It is pla 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland by thousands, with 
the greatest keenness and enjoyment, and during the last 
few years its progress has been most striking. New clubs 
spring up in every direction and, like lawn tennis, there 
seems to be no end to the number of persons desiring to 
learn to play it. | 

The popularity of all games is to an increasing extent 
dependent upon the interest of the Press, as is shown by 'the 
pages of the daily papers on Monday morning, when entire 
sheets are devoted to instructing the general public in the 
results of this or that game and the merits or demerits of 
those taking part in it. Rugby and Association football, 
golf, hockey, rackets, lawn tennis, real tennis, are all in 
considerable detail, but little or nothing appears about 
Badminton, save the names of the successful competitors, 
unless the occasion happens to be the annual championships, 
when a brief paragraph appears in some of the daily papers, 

The object of playing games is to obtain healthy exercise 
in such a manner as to afford amusement at the same time, 
and judged by this standard, there is much to be said for 
Badminton. 

Its advantages as a winter game are manifold. Our 
climate in England is so uncertain and variable that there 
are many days between October and April when outdoor 
exercise becomes not only difficult and unpleasant—but 
impossible. Badminton, being played indoors, fills this 
“gap”? admirably, and it has also an additional advantage 
over other indoor games in its comparative cheapness. 

Rackets is expensive, courts are few in number, and it 
is unsuitable as a game for our sex. Squash Rackets suffers 
from lack of courts and is a better game when played asa 
single than in doubles. Badminton, on the other hand, 
merely requires a large hall in which to play, and inexpen- 
sive equipment. Except in a few instances, it is played in 
such buildings as drill halls and covered-in swimming 
baths, which can be hired when not required for the objects 
for which they were built. 

In most cases there is adequate artificial light so that 
those who are engaged in business during the day can obtain 
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their exercise and amusement in the evening. For this 
reason the bulk of the play takes place after “ office hours.” 

The game itself is equally enjoyable when played either 
by two persons or by four, and is also a game in which a 

t deal of exercise can be obtained in a very short space 
time. Another of its attractions is that it is one in which, 
given ordinary conditions, reasonable proficiency can be 
attained fairly quickly. 

On the other hand, to reach the “first flight,” a very 
high degree of judgment, skill and activity is required, as 
those who found their way recently to the Horticultural 
Hall, during the All-England Championships, will agree. 
Jam often surprised at the number of my friends who have 
never seen the game played, and they in their turn are 
equally astonished at its quickness and excellence when I 
persuade them to come and see it. 

As played by the novice it is, like other games, some- 
what slow to watch, but to see four first-class men playing 
a double is quite a revelation. At times it is difficult to 
flow the shuttle, so quickly does it pass from one side of 
the net to the other. The players, too, move astonishingly 
quickly, as everything has to be taken on the volley, and 
this leaves little time in which to execute a stroke. The 
variety of strokes required in a first-class player is very 
large, which undoubtedly adds to the interest of the game. 
There are strokes which need all one’s strength of arm and 
shoulder, strokes needing a firm wrist, and then the subtle 
ad tricky net stroke which needs the most delicate touch 
imaginable. The “touch” of the perfect billiard player 
ad pianist combined is the ideal for these. 

To become expert in all the strokes the game provides, 
must necessarily take time and patience—but to get 
ough exercise and amusement is a matter of a few weeks 
mly, given a natural eye and a reasonable aptitude for 
games. There are in Badminton no ground strokes, as the 
shuttle has to be played before it touches the ground, and 
itis therefore evident that the aim and object of a player 
is to hit the shuttle in such a way that it touches the floor 
on o- opponent’s side of the net before the opponent can 
teach it. 

Bearing this in mind, probably the most important 
stroke in the game is the “smash,” as this is the most 
lective way of finishing off a rally. The “drop shot,” 
played from the back of the court, in such a way that the 
thuttle just clears the net and alights on the floor out of 
rach of the opponent, neéds possibly more accuracy of 

VOL, LXXXIII 17 
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striking than any other stroke. It must be hit with gpff. 
cient power to carry it over the net, but only just so far 
and no further, as if hit too hard it is at once pounced on by 
the opposition and “ buried.” 

One of the most important things in the game is to he 
able to “‘ clear’ from one end of the court to the other, and 
though this sounds a matter of no great difficulty, it is gur. 
prising the numbers of players who fail to do so. The 
resistance of the air on the feathers of the shuttle makes 
it, for all save the strongest, a matter of considerable 
physical effort to hit the shuttle high in the air the ful] 
length of the court. 

Another very effective stroke is the “drive,” played 
with a lot of “ wrist,” which sends the shuttle skimming 
over the net from corner to corner of the court faster than 
one’s opponent can run, 

All these strokes require physical strength with, as a 
contrast, the delicate wrist work needed for net strokes, 
It is no easy matter to return a shuttle so that it only just 
clears the net. This stroke is usually attempted when the 
shuttle is falling within an inch or so of the net, and is 
rendered no easier by the fact that one is not allowed to 
touch the net with one’s racket. Also, if the shuttle in 
attempting the stroke is hit too high over the net, it isa 
matter of simplicity for one’s opponent to hit it quickly 
to the floor, thus winning the point. 

In considering the strokes of the game, it is interesting 
to observe that Badminton must be unique in one respect, 
in that both the maximum and minimum of effort are 
required in making winning strokes. The “smash” re 
quires to be hit with all one’s strength, whereas the “ net” 


strokes require to be hit with sufficient force only to take | 


the shuttle over the net, and when one is only a few feet 
away it can be easily imagined how gentle this hit must be. 
The service is a most important factor in the game, and 
as such should be treated with great care and accuracy. 
As a general rule it should either be very high and hit so as 
to fall as near the back of the service court as possible, or 
it should skim the net so as to fall just inside the front 
service line. Anything of a length in between these two 
is almost fatal if opposed to any good player. | 
Those who are interested in the game and anxious to 
learn cannot do better than read the book recently written 
by Sir George Thomas,* one of the greatest players Bad- 
minton has yet produced. It is illustrated with some 
* The Art of Badminton. Hutchinson, 4s. 6d. 
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excellent photographs—showing the various strokes of the 
me and contains some very interesting information in 
connection therewith. 

In and around London there are innumerable clubs, 
and many of these have annual tournaments which usually 
take place on Friday and Saturday. These tournaments 
are all very well supported and are a great feature of the 
Badminton season. There is much to be said both for and 
against tournaments, but undoubtedly they are of great 
assistance in improving the play of the individual. To be 
compelled to play in different surroundings to those to 
which one is accustomed and to compete against strange 
opponents is all for the good of one’s game and anyone bent 
on improving finds this the best means of ensuring playing 
against opponents better than themselves. In addition to 
the tournaments there is a regular League run in London, 
which is graded into different divisions depending on the 
strength of the individual clubs. These league matches 
last for most of the season and in addition there are frequent 
club ~_— which afford keen enjoyment to all who take 

in them. 

Of the London clubs perhaps the Logan Club in Ken- 
sington is most strongly represented by first-class players. 
Sir George Thomas and Mr. F. Hodge, who together won 
the All-England Doubles at the Horticultural Hall recently, 
are both members, and among the lady members are Mrs. 
Tragett and Miss Radeglia, both ex-singles and doubles 
champions, Mrs. Stocks, Miss Elton, and many others in the 
first flight. 

Another well-known club is the Crystal Palace, where 
Mr. F. Devlin was a member and also Mr. E. Hawthorn, 


‘ one of the greatest exponents of the “drop shot.” The 


latter had the unique distinction of being eligible for and 
winning the veterans’ Double Championship, and also 
representing England in the International match with 
Scotland. 

Among the ladies who represent the club are Mrs. 
Barrett, a first-class singles player, who has also won many 
ladies’ doubles this year, and Miss E. G. Peterson, who, 
partnered by Mr. Devlin in the league matches, did not lose 
a single match throughout the season, a very fine record. 

Among the members of the Ealing Club are Mr. Du 
Roveray and Mr. W. M. Swinden, and the ladies are well 
represented by Mrs. Head and Mrs. Horsley. 

There are also excellent clubs at Richmond, Streatham, 
the Alexandra Palace, Sutton, and many other places, 
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nearly all of which organize an annual tournament. It jg 
not only in London, however, that the game is keenly 
played and progress every year is shown. 

Many towns in the provinces have flourishing clubs 
containing among their members a number of good players, 
In the south of England, Bournemouth, Southampton, 
Folkestone, Hove, Exeter and Bath, to mention a fey, 
hold most successful and enjoyable annual tournaments, 
at which most of the best players compete. : 

The northern championships are held at Liverpool, and 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne there are many keen players, and an 
annual tournament immediately follows the northem 
championships. Further afield, the Scottish champion 
ships are held at Glasgow and many of the best Irish and 
English players attend each year. 

In addition, as in other games, there are International 
matches between England, Ireland and Scotland, between 
all of whom there is great, but friendly, rivalry. 

This year at the All-England Championships, an Irish. 
man, in Mr. G. S. B. Mack, was successful in the men’s 
singles. He defeated Sir George Thomas who had pre 
viously held the championship for four consecutive years, 
The match was an extremely fine exhibition of the game, 
played with tremendous keenness and good humour by 
both victor and vanquished. The winner, for delicacy of 
shots and elegance of style, can seldom have been equalled 
in previous years. 

A fine match was produced in an early round of the 
men’s doubles, in which Sir George Thomas and Mr. Ff. 
Hodge beat Mr. F. Devlin and Mr. G. S. B. Mack, the holders. 
In this game Mr. Hodge undoubtedly gave a most mag: 
resomgpag exhibition of the game, and has never played 

etter. 

In conclusion it may be useful to point out what assist 
ance Badminton is to lawn-tennis players. In the first place, 
it keeps them fit during the winter months when lawn 
tennis is impossible for all who cannot afford to play under 
cover. Even if the financial difficulty is overcome, the 
number of covered courts is hopelessly inadequate. Bad- 
minton, like lawn tennis, depends for success to a great 
extent upon footwork. Quickness, too, is essential to 
anyone aspiring to become first class. In addition to this, 
the fact of having incessantly to hit the shuttle overhead 
not only improves footwork for tennis but also keeps the 
shoulder supple when the time comes for overhead wor 
on the tennis court. ! 
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A glance at the list of previous winners on the Champion- 
ship Roll is sufficient support for the view, if support be 
needed. The first name on the list of singles champions 
isa household word in lawn tennis, Mr. S. H. Smith. Five 
times winner of the ladies’ singles, three times in succession 
of the ladies’ doubles, and twice winner of the mixed doubles 
championship appears the name of Miss E. Thompson, now 
pethaps better known as Mrs. Larcombe. A further glance 
at the list of ladies’ and mixed doubles winners discloses 
the name of the most famous of all English lady lawn-tennis 
players, Miss D. K. Douglas, now Mrs. Lambert Chambers. 

This list might be some evidence of the fact which I 
believe to be true that the best lawn-tennis players will 
invariably attain some distinction at Badminton, though 
Ido not think the converse is equally true. 

It is, of course, impossible in an article to do more than 
attempt to indicate the main features of such a game 
to those who are sufficiently interested to read it. 
Should any readers care to become better acquainted 
with it I suggest that during next winter they should 

y a visit to one or two of the many tournaments and 
finish up with a visit to the championships at the Horti- 
cultural Hall. If they do this, they wil discover that 
Badminton is not only a delight to play, but most intriguing 
and exciting as a spectacle. 

K. MoKane 


Eprrorrat Note.—After reading Miss McKane’s article our readers will be 
particularly interested in the results of the All-England Badminton Champion- 
thips decided at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, in the second week of 
March, when our distinguished contributor “swept the board,” winning all 
three events in which she could compete, the Finals being as follows: 


Ladies’ Singles —Final : Miss McKane beat Mrs. Tragett 11-4, 11-2. 

Mixed Doubles—Final: F. Devlin and Miss McKane beat Sir George 
Thomas and Miss Hogarth 8-15, 15-11, 15-9. 

Ladies’ Doubles.—Final : Mrs, Stocks and Miss McKane beat Mrs. Head and 
Miss Elton 15-3, 15-13. 

Men’s Singles.—Final: Mack beat Thomas 17-15, 9-15, 15-6. 

Men’s Doubles.—Final: Hodge and Thomas beat Swinden and Jones 15-6, 
15-8, 
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SOME FURTHER COMMENTS ON 
A GREAT DELUSION 


The following article is the concluding portion of an address on the League 
of Nations, advocating a resolution to the effect that the Covenant is not merely 
ineffective for the purpose of preserving peace but is a positive danger to that 
cause, and that its alleged Christian and moral basis has no foundation in fact, 
The object of the address was to endeavour to dispel that atmosphere of mental 
tyranny created by the advocates of the Covenant, whereby freedom of thought 
and of speech on this subject has been largely suppressed, and to apply to it 
the same methods of criticism as would be applied to any other political scheme, 
Some of the most eminent supporters of the Covenant have declared that nobody 
is entitled to criticize it who cannot suggest an alternative. There are two 
fallacies in this reasoning. First, it assumes that the Covenant is at the worst 
a harmless proposal which may do good and cannot do harm. This is clearly 
erroneous. To rely on a scheme to preserve world peace which will not achieve 
that object is positively dangerous. Secondly, it assumes that every other 
means of preserving peace has been tried and failed, and therefore some new 
plan is essential. This is untrue; this country has not in the past, nor is it 
now, taking the obvious means of maintaining peace in the world, as this article 
shows. 

As to the alleged Christian basis of this scheme, nobody has yet explained 
in what it consists. Peace is a Christian ideal, but the degree in which it will 
be realized must depend upon the practical efficacy of the plan proposed for that 
object. It also, of course, depends upon the influence which Christianity exerts 
upon mankind, but this influence cannot be imparted by any human scheme 
or political organization, although multitudes of excellent people, and especially 
the clergy, suffer from the delusion that it can. The clergy are, indeed, doing 
themselves infinite harm by this propaganda. It is their peculiar mission to 
exert this influence through the Churches and not to look to an international 
Society to do their work for them. There is something not merely absurd but 
also disquieting in a distracted and divided Church directing the aspirations 
of Christendom not towards a remedy for her own condition which is the root 
of the evil, but towards a New Jerusalem proceeding from Geneva. 


Now we come to Article 10 of the Covenant, by which all the 
Members of the League undertake a roving commission to 
preserve the integrity of any of their members against ex- 
ternal aggression. By this Article all the members must go 
to war if any of their number, situated in the same continent 
as themselves, is attacked. But this obligation is limited 
by two conditions. In the first place, they are, of course, 
only bound to do so if their individual Governments consent. 
In the second place, if any of the number declines to go to 
war all the others are apparently automatically exempted 
from doing so. This Article must either be a farce or 4 
danger, or both. In practice it seems improbable that any 
country will go to war unless its most vital national interests 
are threatened. In that case unity of action is impossible 
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and the Article is a farce. If, on the other hand, there are 
‘gny nations who regard it in the true spirit of the Covenant, 
and undertake the obligation regardless of their own 
interests, they will be involved in a war which is no direct 
concern of theirs. In that case the Article is a danger. 
It is interesting to compare this sham guarantee of security 
with the really honest effort which France has made to 
erve the settlement effected at Versailles. 

The French, being a logical nation, were not content with 
parcelling out the territory of Europe among a number of 
small nations. They realized that the fate of those nations 
involved their own existence as a nation. They realized 
that, for instance, if Poland were wiped out, a German- 
Russian combination would be formed which would very 
soon overwhelm them. So they concluded a defensive 
alliance with Poland and agreements with certain of the 
smaller nations of Central Europe, which are to-day the only 
reasonably effective guarantee for the peace of the world. 

Now, what have we done? There were two courses 
open to us. We might either have joined that Alliance 
and have guaranteed Poland and the small Central European 
countries; or, if that were too large an order, we might 
have contented ourselves by the minimum provision for 
our own security, a defensive Alliance with France and 
Belgium. Instead of doing that, we have evaded our obliga- 
tin to secure the French frontier; we have left France 
isolated; we are quieting our consciences by the sham 
guarantee of Article 10, which we can shirk with perfect 
ease, and which includes no promise of armed support, and 
have thereby not only embittered relations between ourselves 
and France, but thrown the whole Peace Settlement into 
the melting-pot. 

And by way of improving the situation the League of 
Nations Union never ceases to deliver moral lectures to the 
French on their iniquities in the Ruhr, apparently entirely 
oblivious of our own responsibility in the matter. This 
predilection for preaching to people we have in effect betrayed 
has nothing particularly Christian about it. 

As I have pointed out, Article 10 binds us, on paper, to 
preserve the integrity of those nations whose boundaries 
we have established at Versailles. In these circumstances 
itis surprising to find some of the most distinguished members 
of the League of Nations Union inveighing against that 
settlement. General Smuts, who appears to be the chosen 
champion of the League, asserted that he only signed the 
Settlement under protest, and his parting message, when 
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he left Paris, was that it wouldn’t work and must be drag. 
tically altered. He has lately condemned the Settlemens, 
altogether, advocated a break with France, and the mora] 
support of Germany. Therefore, be it noted, he is in the 
strange position of having signed both the Peace Treaty 
and the Covenant by which he solemnly bound himself to 
maintain certain conditions, which he at that time 
nounced to be unworkable and now has openly repudiated, 
The precise application of morality and Christianity to this 
business, although it has been much applauded by some 
of the clergy, seems to me a little obscure. tien 

The absurdity of Article 10 has already been proved 
what happened in 1920, when the Bolsheviks invaded Polan 
The League took no steps to protect that country, which 
task was left to France. Our Government would no doubt 
have liked to assist Poland, but in that crisis the Labour 
Party, the most ardent champions of international brother. 
hood, with characteristic hypocrisy, formed Councils of 
Action to prevent any help being rendered to her, and 
effectually frustrated all efforts to fulfil Article 10 of the 
Covenant. 

Article 11 allows any member of the League to bring 
any matter before the Assembly which seems to it to em 
danger the cause of peace. It is so worded that no matter, 
however much a purely national interest, would. be safe 
from the meddling of the League. This and the Mandatory 
system established by Article 22 are peculiarly dangerous 
to the British Empire. For instance, since all the Dominions 
are regarded as separate countries, each with a vote in the 
Assembly, any dispute between Great Britain and Ireland 
would be a subject for interference by the League. There 
is at the present moment a grave difference of opinion 
between the Free State and Northern Ireland as to the 
meaning of the boundary clauses of the Irish Treaty, and 
the Free State can seemingly appeal to the League against 
any decision our Government may reach in the matter. 
General Smuts, who has devoted himself during the last 
few years—with the best intentions, no doubt—to increasing 
the perplexities of our Imperial problems, was careful to 
explain to those who negotiated the Irish Treaty on behalf 
of the Free State, that Great Britain would no longer have 
the deciding voice in her affairs. Considering what the 
relations between this country and Ireland have been in 
the past, and the fact that about one-third of the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the Irish people repudiate the 
Free State altogether, and are openly working for a 
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republic, it is appalling to think what the consequences of 
this provision may be. 

As to the Mandatory system, its chief advantage is that 
it offers opportunities for perpetual prying into our 
administration of native races by other countries. It is, 
however, noteworthy, that General Smuts, who is the 
ingenious designer of this system, was careful to exclude 
South Africa from these embarrassing attentions on the 

of this international association of busybodies. The 
mandates are of different kinds, according to the degree of 
civilization reached by the natives who are administered 
by the Mandatory Powers. The particular kind of mandate 
bestowed on South Africa amounts, to all intents and 
urposes, to annexation. 

Article 12 has already been referred to, but it deserves 
some further notice. By it the members of the League 
agree to submit any dispute to it and not to resort to war 
until three months after the award by the arbitrators. This 
period of delay will, it is supposed, give time for hot heads 
to cool and prevent any sudden onslaught upon its neighbour 
by a warlike nation. But will it ? 

Let us suppose that a really vital issue affecting two 
nations has been submitted to the League, and one or other 
or both refuse to accept its decision. Can you visualize 
any conditions in which those nations will wait for three 
months before going to war? Each would know that the 
other was preparing and might attack at any moment, and 
the temptation to forestall such attack would be irresistible. 
The probable effect of this Article would be that, in the very 
wilikely event of a really vital issue being submitted to 
the League at all, these two Powers would very soon discover 
what the decision of the League was likely to be, and the 
dissatisfied Power would forestall that decision by a sudden 
attack before its neighbour was prepared. If any country 
in such a situation were foolish enough to rely on the 
safeguard of the three months’ delay, it would probably 
seal its doom. Therefore the result of this Article may well 
be to facilitate a sudden overwhelming assault upon a 
peaceful world by an. aggressive nation. 

Article 17 is one which it seems difficult to reconcile 
either with morality or justice. By it the League actually 
assumes the duty of preventing war between two nations 
which are not members of the League, but which decline to 
submit their dispute to it. They can clearly only do this 
by going to war with the countries concerned. What right 
has this League to constitute itself an arbiter and judge 
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in the affairs of countries which do not recognize it? A more 
tyrannical use of power has never been proposed ! | 

This article also contemplates the case of a dispute between 
a member of the League and a country which is not a member, 
In that case the non-member is invited to accept the 
obligations of membership, and if it does not, and resorts 
to war instead, then Article 16 comes into operation, and 
it is denied all intercourse with other nations until it is 
bullied into submission. 

Let us take a concrete case. Suppose the United States 
have a quarrel, as they may well have, with the Republic 
of Haiti. Haiti, let us suppose, is willing to submit the 
dispute to the League; the United States would, of course, 
refuse. Then ipso facto, as Article 16 explicitly states, the 
League goes to war with America. Of course I know that 
supporters of the League endeavour to get out of these 
absurdities by saying that none of the provisions of the 
Covenant are binding, that, in fact, these consequences 
will not ensue because the signatories will simply decline 
to put the Covenant into force. But, in that case, what is 
the use of the Covenant? What is the use of binding 
yourselves to an agreement you can always evade in a 
difficulty ? 

I have now dealt with the chief points in the Covenant. 
There are many others, but time and, I confess, patience 
are lacking for the consideration of provisions which have 
no connection with the world of realities, and no application 
to the pressing problems of to-day. | 

One word as to the ethical aspect of the League. I am 
quite conscious that in expressing these views, I have 
arrayed against me a very formidable phalanx of ministers 
of religion, from archbishops downwards, through all the 
grades of the Anglican hierarchy and the serried ranks of 
Dissent. I have been selected for public condemnation by 
at least one Anglican bishop and by one of the most distin- 
guished ministers of the Scottish Church, and_ others 
have condemned me, if not by name, at least by implication. 
But I am encouraged to continue to disagree with them by 
the fact that none of these reverend gentlemen will ever 
condescend to argument. Not one of them ever deigns to 
try to prove that this League is the best way to preserve 
peace in the world. No, they content themselves with 
asserting that it is a beautiful Christian ideal, and that if 
you don’t believe in it you are pagan, cynical, a lover of 
war who contemplates with indifference the sufferings of 
others, a materialist who thinks self-interest and self- 
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ndizement are the only prizes worth striving for in 
this world. Does it never occur to some of these rather 
slf-righteous people that some at least of their opponents 
decline to accept the League just because they hate war 
so much and regard with such horror the fate that may 
befall civilization if another world war should happen, that 
they will not subscribe to a scheme which, so far from 
removing that danger, only increases it? If we are wrong 
in this view, show us where we are wrong. If they are not 
yilling to do that, there can be only one explanation of their 
denunciations. They are trying to cover up their inability 
to defend this protégé of theirs by throwing mud at their 
opponents and accusing them of the lowest motives. ~ And 
that is not a very edifying exercise on the part of ministers 
of religion ! 

But as they are unable or unwilling to defend the League 
on rational grounds, let us meet them on their own ground. 

What do they mean by associating the League with 
Christianity ? Do they merely mean that peace is a 
Christian ideal? Of course it is, though Christianity has 
no monopoly in that ideal; it is cherished by practically 
all civilized human beings. Mankind no more likes war than 
it likes anarchy. Therefore to preach hatred of war is to 
preach to the converted. In certain primitive states of 
society founded on a military basis, where war is literally 
a national industry, to preach against the love of fighting 
is right and fitting; to preach against it at this particular 
stage of the world’s history and in this particular country 
is about as useful as to tell people they ought to hate 
measles or influenza. 

But if the preservation of peace is a Christian ideal, 
so are law, order and justice. They are the bases of civilized 
society. But you do not argue from that that the machinery 
of the law or the administration of the police force are so 
sacred that anybody who criticizes them should be con- 
demned as a lover of disorder and a perverter of justice. 
Therefore to try to silence criticism of the League because 
itentertains a Christian ideal is either deliberate impertinence 
or is due to muddle-headedness. 

Nor is there any virtue in merely entertaining an ideal 
apart from the means to realize it. On the contrary, that 
has ever been the cause of dangerous delusions and false 
philosophies which have done infinite harm in the world. 
The Socialists, like the League of Nations Union, imagine 
an ideal world which cannot be realized, and therefore claim 
to be repositories of a higher morality and ethics to every- 
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body else. This is pharisaism and self-righteousness, which 
is distinctly unchristian. 

It is an entire delusion to suppose that there is anyt: 
essentially different or better in this attempt to achieve 
world peace than those attempts which have preceded it, 
In all ages men have striven after this ideal, often with quite 
as much fervour as now. Sometimes they have tried to 
obtain it through alliances, or through the recognition of 
some common principle such as the balance of power. The 
present attempt no more deserves the adjective Christian 
than other attempts before it ; indeed, not nearly so much, 
There was, for instance, far more real Christianity in the 
Holy Alliance formed a hundred years ago for vue 
world peace than there is in the League of Nations. 
is quite true that the Holy Alliance abused its power and, 
like most human institutions, was perverted to serve other 
and meaner ends; but at least the principle upon which 
it was based had some claim to be regarded as Christian, 
It was an Alliance of the Great Powers of Europe with the 
Pope, as representing the largest body of Christians in the 
world, in order to maintain peace on principles recognized 
to be those of the Gospel by all Christendom, and solemnly 
professed in the Treaty by the signatory Powers. Now 
whatever may be said against the Holy Alliance, it was 
at least based upon realities, upon the material strength 
and prestige of the Great Powers, and their consequent 
peculiar responsibilities in ordering the affairs of Europe, 
upon the principle of authority in Church and State, and 
lastly upon the recognition of Christianity, not merely as 
a code of morals or ethics, but as a religion whose ideals 
could only be expressed through an organism, the Church, 
using that term in its largest sense. Compare that with 
the League of Nations! Instead of material power, the 
negation of force; instead of authority, one dead level of 
equality; instead of corporate religion, a code of moral 
sentiments. Have we really become more Christian than 
our forefathers of a century ago? Which do you really 
think is the higher ideal of the two ? ie 

As already stated, it is a false assumption that love of 
fighting or warlike instincts are in the world of to-day 
the cause of wars. That factor really counts for nothing. 
The cause lies far deeper than that. Nations go to wat 
not because they do not regard it as a calamity, but 
because, rightly or wrongly, they think the alternative to 
war would be an even greater calamity. Another false 
assumption of the League is that the real interests of all 
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pations are identical, that war must be equally disastrous 
to all, and that therefore it is to the interests of all to 
paintain peace. This assumption can easily be disproved 
by the experience of the last war. Never was there a more 
jarefaced attempt to dominate Europe than that made by 
Germany. If the interests of all countries were the same, 
yhy did they not all combine against Germany? A few, 
no doubt, were deterred by fear, but some of the neutral 
ountries made no secret of their German sympathies in 
ite of the fact that a German victory would have placed 
them at the mercy of that country; and those who hated 
Germany, but feared her too much to intervene, at least 
showed that they were prepared to acquiesce in German 
domination. If to prevent the complete domination of the 

Continent by an aggressive military Power is not a mutual 

interest of all European countries, what sense is there in 

pretending that they have the same interests at all ? 

But look at Europe to-day. Is the preservation of 
e one of the interests of the Soviet Government of 
ia? Is it one of the interests of a humiliated 

Germany deprived of territory which for centuries she 

had regarded as the goal of her national ambitions and 

the only safeguard of her national existence? So clearly 
is this recognized even by members of the League of 

Nations Union, such as General Smuts, that they wish 

to alter the Peace Settlement because they realize it is 

incompatible with the mutual interests of all nations, and 
persuade themselves that it is possible to avoid the dilemma 
by letting Germany off some of the consequences of her 
time. But will any concessions it is possible to make 
reconcile Germany to the consequences of her defeat ? 

No, only her utter powerlessness to alter those consequences. 

Could there be any better proof that the safeguard for 

peace lies not in a League with no armed strength behind 

it, but in an Alliance of the Entente Powers ? 

Another fallacy is that peace can be obtained by applying 
the moral standards which should actuate individuals to 
the affairs of nations. There is no analogy between the 
two. A State in its dealings with another State should act 
honestly and fairly, but it can never be altruistic. Self- 
interest must, whatever idealists may say, be its main 
motive. A Government is in the position of a trustee for 
the people it governs. An individual may use his wealth 
for any purpose he likes; he may risk it, or even sacrifice 
it for some good object. A trustee has no right to take 
the slightest avoidable risk with the wealth which is entrusted 
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to his care. This distinction is altogether lost sight of by 
some of the most eminent exponents of the League, who 
light-heartedly suggest that to show our genuine desire to 
live and let live we should make some great sacrifice like 
the surrender of Gibraltar. A statesman who did that 
would place himself in the same position as a trustee who 
gambled away the funds entrusted to him. His primary duty 
is to see that his country is secure, not to risk that security 
in order to achieve some ideal end. How utterly incompatible 
are the ideals of the League with the duties of Statesman. 
ship can be seen by comparing the attitude of the British 
representative in the Assembly of the League of Nations when 
the Greco-Italian crisis arose, with his subsequent attitude 
as a member of the British Cabinet. In the first capacity 
he condemned in unmeasured terms Italy’s defiance of the 
League. In the second he described Italy as being “ whole- 
hearted in her acceptance of her obligations under the 
Covenant.” As the Anglo-Hellenic League pertinentl 
remarks: ‘To read the impassioned protests with which 
at Geneva he denounced the Italian delegate’s defiance of 
the League, side by side with his subsequent statement quoted 
above, is a melancholy disappointment.” It is impossible 
to reconcile national policy with international idealism ; and 
the attempt is bound to result in disappointment. 

As already stated, the causes of war are not to be sought 
in the facile explanations of the League’s champions, or 
removed by moral exhortations which are inapplicable and 
fallacious. No doubt the fundamental cause of all war 
lies deep-rooted in the depravity of human nature, but does 
anybody seriously suggest that the human heart is a fit 
subject for the League’s reforming experiments ? Astonish 
ing as it may seem, that is apparently precisely the view, 
not merely of those who hold that Christianity is a mere 
system of ethics, and who may therefore be excused for 
thinking that an international Society at Geneva is a good 
means of propagating it, but also of an enormous body of 
Churchmen of all denominations, for whom the League 
seems to have become the main instrument for realizing 
the ideals of Christianity and the chief hope for Christians. 
If you doubt this, listen to one of the principal ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Church of England: “It is not,” he 
says, “‘a League of Nations, remember, which has for its 
sole purpose the preventing of war—that is only a small 
bit of it—but a League of Nations for setting forward among 
all the peoples who belong to it things pure and lovely 
and of good report; for helping to give the right ideal to 
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those everywhere with whom rests the responsibility of 
government, and to take up the burden with a solemn 
sense that we are, in deed and in truth, seeking ‘the 
righteousness of God,’ and that in the noblest sense our 
citizenship is in Heaven.” This can mean nothing else 
than that not only the peace of the world, but purity and 
righteousness, and “our citizenship in Heaven” are to 
be sought by means of the League of Nations. Surely this 
is rather a strange doctrine! There was a time when the 
clergy used to teach that there was another institution 
which existed precisely for these noble purposes. It was 
called the Christian Church. Moreover, in those days they 
actually used to teach that it was divinely ordained for 
these purposes. Why, then, do they advocate another means 
of achieving these aims ? What is wrong with the Church ? 
The answer to this question was, oddly enough, supplied 
only a few days after the above pronouncement in a document 
describing certain conversations which had been proceeding 
between the representatives of the Church of Rome and of 
the Anglican community with a view to re-union. It showed 
the immense gulf which yawns between the two. Nor have 
the attempts made to reconcile the English Church with 
the Dissenters been any more successful. In spite of the 
fact that the fundamental doctrines of Christianity are 
accepted by all, none of them can unite with the others. 
The largest body in Christendom will not even recognize 
the validity of the orders of any other religious community ; 
to it they are all alike beyond the pale. Even within the 
Church of England herself there is no agreement on the 
most vital subjects. So greatly is the Christian Church 
divided that its factions cannot even meet together to 
discuss their common faith save in holes and corners, they 
cannot even conduct negotiations, but only conversations,” 
and when they do even that, half their members reprobate 
such attempts and denounce the intermediaries. Such is 
the real measure of unity achieved by Christianity during 
the two thousand years of its existence. Obviously, there- 
fore, it is no use pretending that the Church in its present 
state can unite Christendom. That is, I suppose, the reason 
why the clergy have fallen back on the League of Nations. 
All attempts to unite the world through the Church, that 
divinely ordained institution of which they are the repre- 
sentatives, having failed, they are going to doit through 
an international Assembly at Geneva. And while they 
cannot even unite the loyal and faithful members of the 
Church herself, they are going to unite by means of Geneva 
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a miscellaneous assortment of nations of wholly different 
interests, creeds, and ideals. } 
I ask you, was there ever a more stupendous delusion} 
It is high time that there should be some plain speaki 
on this subject. The clergy are entitled to look for’ the 
utmost respect and support in all matters relating to the 
Church. But when they go outside their province and 
recommend a political organization, not merely as a means 
of preserving peace in the world, but as a means of realizi 
the Christian ideal, when they claim that that organization 
is so sacred that it is impious to criticize it, then the laity 
have every right to resent this interference and to tell the 
clergy quite plainly that there is only one institution which 
exists for that purpose, and the less effective she is as an 
instrument, the greater the necessity for them to devote 
their attention to her affairs. 
I suggest that all this clerical advocacy of the Le 
of Nations merely amounts to an invitation to build acti 
Tower of Babel, which can only end in disaster and confusion, 
I am not, of course, suggesting that there is anything 
wrong about an association of nations to maintain peace, 
On the contrary, some such association is eminently desirable, 
But I submit that its value must depend solely on the 
soundness of its principles and methods, like any other 
political institution, and not on its ideal aims or its alleged 
Christianity. After all, what right have the clergy of this 
country to condemn those who do not believe in this scheme ? 
What have they done for the cause of peace? There are 
not a few opponents of the League who devoted themselves 
before the War to warning their countrymen of the danger 
which threatened them. Had their warnings been heard, 
the most awful war in history might have been averted. 
What were these clergy who are now such vociferous cham- 
pions of peace doing then? I do not remember that the 
dignitaries of Anglicanism or of Dissent ever lent a helpin; 
hand to Lord Roberts. I wonder why? Was _ natio 
service not a sufficiently noble ideal for them? No, it is 
true there was nothing very attractive about it—it involved 
sacrifice and duty; it entailed telling hard truths to people 
who wouldn’t listen ; above all, it was unpopular and liable 
to misrepresentation. Perhaps I shall be told it was not 
their business. It may be so, but this defence can hardly 
be urged by those who favour clerical support for the 
League. And surely if the clergy are ever to go outside 
their peculiar functions, would it not be fulfilling the precepts 
of Christianity better to do so in an unpopular cause, in 
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, cause demanding personal effort and sacrifice, than in 
ge which demands none of those things? The Church 
of England is constantly complaining that she is losing her 
influence. Can you wonder when she has discovered another 
sd a better channel than the Church for setting before 
mankind “things pure and lovely and of good report” ? 

It is a curious reflection that there are two ideals of 
international brotherhood set before the world to-day, and 
both are based upon conditions which are in themselves 
utterly incompatible with the end in view. One is the 
international brotherhood of Labour; it is based upon the 
most ruthless class-war. The other is the international 
brotherhood of Christendom, and it is based upon a divided 
Church which admits that its influence is waning. 

Both these ideals are either consciously or unconsciously 
tnding not towards unity, but towards disruption and 
disintegration by denouncing or discouraging national 
sntiment. Exponents of the League as well as those of 
labour join in this exercise. National sentiment is, next 
to religion, the principal binding force in Europe to-day ; 
indeed, amid the general decay of authority in Church and 
State and of corporate religion, it is often the only bond 
which unites society. 

I know that many in this audience who have had the 
patience to listen so far are saying to themselves: ‘ This is 
mere destructive criticism ; can you do nothing but try to 
pul down and disparage hopes and ideals which are, at 
any rate, not ignoble. The League of Nations Union con- 
sists of an enormous number of sincere people devoted to a 
great cause. Can you do nothing but belittle their efforts 
and the cause they represent. What is your alternative ?” 

Well, I will make a few suggestions, for what they are 
worth. If you have built your house upon the sand, there 
is nothing to be done but to cut your loss and re-build it 
on the rock. We must build on the rock of history, of 
present-day facts, and of national duty. There never has 
been any other safeguard for peace in Europe than an 
alliance between this country and those continental nations 
whose interests are identical with our own. To be of any 
value, it must be accompanied by a military and naval 
convention—it must be a defensive Alliance to provide for 
certain definite contingencies. The chief danger in Europe 
to-day is the discord between Great Britain and France. 
let us work for its removal and for the conclusion of an alli- 
ance. This is not as easy as it was because we have reduced 
our forces to such an extent that it is not in our power to 
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give direct military aid to France at the outbreak of war; 
but if we come to an understanding with her, if we regard 
the French Army as what it is, the main bulwark of peace 
in Europe, if we take adequate steps by such a combination 
of forces, and by our commissions in Germany, to render 
any attempt at revenge on the part of that Power impossible 
—always remembering that such an attempt will certain} 
be made if we do not—then we shall at least have established 
the best possible foundation for peace. There are of course 
other steps, one of which is to fight with all our power 
against that spirit of subversion which is represented by 
the internationals of Moscow and of Hamburg, and which 
has captured a large political party in this country. Another 
is to recognize that by far the most potent instrument for 
good to-day is the British Empire, and to devote ourselves 
towards strengthening and solidifying it. If we do these 
things we may reasonably hope that peace will be preserved 
for at least some years to come—perhaps for many yearn 
to come—without great sacrifice on our part. As time goes 
on greater efforts may be demanded from us, especially 
the adoption of universal service. 

If this seems an uninspiring programme, if it sets out no 

great ideal for humanity, and holds out no hope of the 
ultimate elimination of war, I can only reply, first, that 
the world is a very bad place—perhaps worse than it has 
ever been before—and that, therefore, the maintenance of 
peace is no easier than it has been in the past and requires 
no less effort; secondly, that it is our primary duty to see 
that our country is secure and not to form ideals for 
humanity ; thirdly, that so far from there being authority 
for supposing that such ideals as the disappearance of war 
are realizable in this dispensation, all the evidence is to 
the contrary ; fourthly, that the degree in which we shall 
approach that ideal will solely depend upon the extent to 
which we, as a nation, fearlessly face facts and do our duty 
according to those facts. 
_ And if this seems a dull business in comparison with 
the League of Nations, might I suggest that it is just on 
the cards—and the supposition is not inconsistent with 
Christianity—that Providence may possibly assist us if we 
simply do our duty, but is unlikely to bestir Itself on our 
behalf if we continue to neglect that duty for the fascinating 
though delusive occupation of erecting a really brand new 
up-to-date Tower of Babel complete with all modem 
improvements. 
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MOONLIGHT WANDERERS 


THERE is no period more fascinating than the mysterious 
hour between night and morning, or between moonrise 
and sunset, whichever the case may be, when the creatures 
who occupy the earth by day are stealing “‘ nestwards 
and denwards”’ and the still wilder birds and beasts who 
revel by starlight come creeping out from burrow and 
thicket. It is a noteworthy provision of Nature that the 
night life and the day life very rarely come into contact. 
There is little if any over-lapping. This has often struck 
me as remarkable when watching late in the coverts for 
homing wood-pigeons or for the first flight,of the wood- 
cock, The missel-thrush, for example, sings far into the 
twilight, but his wonderful notes are almost invariably 
hushed before the first “tawny” hoots. Indeed, as a 
meral rule, if one is on the lookout for wood-pigeons an 
owl’s twilight call may be taken as a fairly reliable intima- 
tin that all is over. Of course there are nocturnal 
creatures who stir abroad a great deal by day and vice 
versa, but these are mere exceptions to the Median law 
which rules that every bird and beast has its own appointed 
sphere, and nowhere is this recognized more clearly than 
among the animals themselves. 

The regularity of the hour—one might almost say the 
moment—when daylight cries are hushed and night voices 
may be heard is another point which interested no less 
careful an observer than Gilbert White. Describing the 
habits of the nightjar, he wrote: ‘ This bird is most punc- 
tual in beginning its song exactly at the close of day, so 
exactly that I have known it strike up more than once 
just at the report of the Portsmouth evening gun, which 
we can hear when the weather is still.” The nightjar, 
however, does not afford a particularly apt illustration in 
this case, for the bird stirs early in certain localities and I 
have often seen it on the wing before sunset. A more 
interesting example, perhaps, is supplied by the woodcock. 

So restricted is the woodcock’s breeding range in this 
island, that the average English sportsman knows him 
mainly as an occasional visitor, flushed—unexpectedly as 
4 rule—from some alder tangle or hanging brake, and either 
shot or never seen again. Comparatively few people have 
the chance to observe the bird in his summer haunts where 
he is no longer a wanderer, and where the regularity of his 
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habits is as remarkable as their uncertainty at other 
seasons. 

A keen naturalist, living near Cardney in Perthshire, 
recently described to me the comings and goings of a wood- 
cock as observed from the house, which was situated be. 
tween a wood where the bird had its nest and the feedi 
grounds. Every evening, said my informant, the bi 
aap over, punctual almost to the minute, getting gradually 
ater as the days lengthened. If not actually seen, it could 
always be heard when the weather was favourable, its 
peculiar note when in flight being quite unmistakable, 
The line it took was invariably the same, which, after all, 
was only true to woodcock nature. In that respect at 
least he is the most conservative of birds, quitting his 
stronghold when flushed to-day by the same opening, as 
nearly as possible, over which our fathers and their fathers 
before them shot the “cocks” of their day. 

There is another curious thing about the woodcock 
which an observant sportsman can scarcely fail to notice. 
It is true that he lurks literally anywhere, as often as not 
in places where the most cunning of our craft would never 
dream of looking for him, but there is always some favourite 
spot, which one gets to know in course of time, where a 
cock may almost certainly be found if there are any in the 
locality. It may be a low-growing holly-bush, or a clump 
of alders, identical to all intents and purposes with a score 
of similar places around, so far as can be seen, and the 
questions which naturally arise—and which one can only 
ask without answering—are these: What induces bird 
after bird and succeeding generations of birds to select 
that particular resting-place ? What commends it above 
twenty others equally suitable, as one would have thought? 
And what enables a new-comer, alighting for the first time, 
perhaps, on British soil, immediately to perceive its peculiar 
advantages ? One could understand it in the case of 
residents. 

Returning to the original topic, so entirely do nigh 
creatures take for granted their monopoly of the earth 
during the dark hours, that after nightfall they display a 
boldness never seen by day. The big carnivores are seldom 
dangerous until dusk falls, and it is wonderful how closely 
and how openly even a rabbit or a wild duck can be 
approached by moonlight. Every sportsman knows how 
reluctantly a rabbit quits its burrow at noonday even under 
the insistent persuasion of a ferret, but I wonder how many 
have tried the same game about midnight and discovered 
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the difference which the fear of man—or, rather, its absence 
—can make. The fear, of course, is there just the same, 
but immemorial custom has fostered the belief that human 
activity ceases with the closing day, and that is why the 
night poacher’s work is so easy. The cock-pheasant, always 
wakeful when the moon is bright, is interested rather than 
alarmed at the sound of the footstep which a few hours 
before would have sent him skulking into the deepest cover, 
nor does the midnight air-gun so much as enter his calcula- 
tions. A shameless old sinner who had potted many a 
percher in his time once told me that he never found it 
necessary to tread softly, unless in fear of the keepers. 

The same boldness is displayed not only towards man 
but towards his works and possessions. The ordinary 
country gentleman little thinks what strange shy visitors 
make sport upon his well-kept lawns and terraces while 
the household sleeps and the blinds are down. Many 
interesting creatures are fond of a garden—for reasons of 
their own. The weasel is one, the hedgehog another, both 
exceedingly useful animals, each in his way. One does not 
hear much about the “ hedgy boar,’ but he is really a 
singularly entertaining little being when unalarmed and 
following his own quaint devices. [I watched one for a long 
while when pigeon-shooting in a beech wood early one 
autumn morning. He came waddling along at a slack time 
when the birds, suspicious of “ blinds” and decoys alike, 
were holding aloof, and I had full opportunity to observe 
him closely. 

His great aim in life just then appeared to be a square 
meal, in quest of which he snuffled about, turning over the 
newly fallen leaves by the handful. His impatience when 
he could not find anything edible was comical to see, but 
even more ludicrous was the satisfaction he displayed upon 
discovering a piece of dry biscuit which had been thrown 
to and rejected by a robin not long before. Believing 
himself safe, he did not appear to mind how much noise 
he made, and I would gladly have let him pass on under 
the same happy impression. Ill luck, however, directed 
his rolling course straight towards my blind, and his terri- 
fied scream when he discovered his supposed danger haunts 
me still. The hedgehog, I should like to add, is far too 
generally considered fair game, whereas in truth a more 
harmless and a more pathetically defenceless creature does 
not exist. A dog worth anything at all makes short work 
of the prickly armour about which so much fuss is made, 
while a human being has the poor little beast entirely at 
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his mercy. Poor-spirited indeed must be the man who 
can derive any satisfaction from baiting such a quarry, 

Another frequent and little suspected night visitor to 
country gardens is the moorhen. And curiously awkward 
and out of place she looks when surprised at dawn. But 
quite the drollest glimpse of bird life that ever came my 
way was obtained one moonlight night when, ‘looking out, 
I chanced to see seven tawny owls, five young birds and the 
parents, arow on the tennis-net, taking solemn stock of their 
perch and surroundings. At the same place in the pale 
grey of a September dawn I saw another curious thing, | 
was going cub-hunting, but before starting crept round the 
house in hopes of getting a mischievous rabbit who had 
been making himself a little too busy among the flower- 
beds. Seeing no sign of the little rascal, I was turning 
away when an unusual object approaching down the drive 
caught my eye. The first impression it gave was that of 
a long brown snake, but a second glance showed it to be 
nothing less than a covey of partridges, strutting along in 
Indian file and heading straight for the front door, as though 
to call. They had evidently been that way before, but 
they had never before seen anyone, nor did they anticipate 
doing so now. They approached steadily, prut-prutting 
away, until nearly level with the pillar against which I was 
leaning. Then the leader, the old hen, I judged, caught 
sight of me. 

She stopped short, throwing the whole line into con- 
fusion, and drew herself up as straight as a picket pin the 
better to study me. My stillness at last convincing her 
that I must be a part of the pillar, she moved on, but, re 
solving to take no risks, she shied off to the edge of the drive 
and passed round me in a semi-circle, fluffing out her 
feathers like an angry bantam hen in protest at the inter- 
ruption. The whole covey followed suit, and in a few 
seconds the interesting little procession had passed into 
the shrubbery and disappeared. 

A somewhat similar but more exciting experience of 4 
neighbouring farmer might be worth recording. Getting 
up for some special purpose about four o’clock one June 
morning, he chanced to look out of his window while dress- 
ing and saw something which in the dim light he mistook 
for a strange sheep-dog sniffing about in a little meadow 
adjoining the garden. Looking again to see what it was 
doing, he discovered to his astonishment that it was a 
badger, and having no esthetical notions about “ they wild 
things,” the sight had but one appeal to him. He knew 
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the line the grey must take, having recently discovered its 
runway, so he scrambled into his clothes, got a gun, and 
ran out to intercept the traveller. 

The badger’s runway lay across a little gully on the 
farther side of the buildings, and getting there first, the 
farmer took up his position down wind and waited. At 
last the badger, who had had a considerable round to make, 
came shuffling along, so intent upon his grub-hunt that he 
did not see his enemy until within twenty feet of him. 
His action then, as described to me by the farmer, was 
characteristic of him. He appeared surprised rather than 
alarmed at the unprecedented apparition, and sitting up 
on his haunches like a little bear, shaded his somewhat 
dull eyes with his fore-paws, as all weasels do when puzzled, 
and looked the man full in the face. Whether he recog- 
nized the arch-enemy of his kind, and what he would have 
done had time permitted one cannot say, for the farmer, 
taking advantage of the singular opportunity, fired and 
dropped him in his tracks then and there. He was a fine 
old thirty-pound boar, and his death—for a badger—was 
easy. 
tt has been suggested that the badger, being so entirely 
nocturnal in his habits, does not recognize man in the flesh : 
that he knows the two-legged monarch of the soil only as 
a scent until the day when the two meet for the first—and, 
as a rule, for the last—time face to face. And this theory 
would hold good, no doubt, were badgers the only creatures 
who behave oddly when they encounter man at unexpected 
times and places. Such is not the case, however. If one 
meets a fox at noonday he scampers off in a desperate 
hurry, plunges headlong into the nearest cover, and the 
chance of seeing him again is slight indeed. Meet him by 
moonlight, and what happens then? He slinks off un- 
certainly and heads for cover, of course, but if one cares to 
wait, the chances are that he will soon come stealing back, 
if he thinks himself unseen, to find out all about the person 
who scared him. And he will upon occasions venture a 
great deal more. There are many “authenticated” in- 
stances of ferocity displayed by vixens during the breed- 
ing season, but these must be accepted with caution. I 
do not mean to question anyone’s veracity, but more often 
than not that little elucidating circumstance which makes 
all the difference gets omitted as the tale goes round, and 
the whole incident is discredited in consequence. 

For example, as recently as last year, I am told, a North- 
country farmer happened to see a vixen snap up a cockerel 
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at twilight and make off with it. He suspected the raider 
to be the mother of a litter berthed in a plantation near 
by, and being naturally anxious to recover his property, 
he gave chase, thinking of course that the vixen would 
drop the booty when she found herself pursued. Strange 
to say, she did nothing of the sort, for all his shouting, and 
having viewed her into the plantation, he made straight 
tracks for the earth as a last resource. He had scarcely 
entered the cover, however, when the fox sprang up in his 
path, having “lain up” for him, it would seem, and with- 
out further ado sank sharp teeth into the calf of his leg, 
The unexpectedness of the attack, together with the darkness 
and general disadvantages of his position, proved too much 
for the valiant farmer, who vacated hastily, leaving the 
red virago to reap the full fruits of her triumph. 

A tall yarn? Yes. And the reader must use his own 
judgment about accepting it. Assuming it to be true, 
however—and it is believed in the neighbourhood, I under- 
stand—one might venture to suggest that there has been 
at least one notable omission. It is more than probable 
that the fox was cornered in some way. There may easily 
have been some obstacle which she could not negotiate in 
a hurry when hampered with her load. More likely still, 
she had run into a trap or a snare. It was dark, remember, 
in the wood, and the man did not wait to study details, 
Many a fox-hunt ends like that, little suspected by the 
laymen of the field. The fox who for no apparent reason 
awaits his pursuers under a hedgerow or at cover side, 
seldom does so of his own free will. The explanation is 
usually crammed into the huntsman’s pocket or pitched 
out of sight before anyone else gets wind of it, and with 
tolerable safety one may assume that it was something of 
the kind in this case. 

Making full allowance, however, for embellishment and 
omission in stories of this kind, they must not be dismissed 
offhand. I know that a vixen is liable to bark at a human 
intruder upon her special domain after nightfall, and she 
will sometimes come astonishingly near, but always, so far 
as my experience serves, keeping well under cover. More- 
over, as soon as she knows that the enemy is really man she 
speedily effaces herself. That is all natural enough, but 
now and again one comes across a case which positively 
defies explanation. Last summer on the moors near Dart- 
head a little fox-cub not much bigger than a rabbit betrayed 
himself by barking savagely—from sheer fright, no doubt— 
at a passing turf-cutter, who chased and caught him. The 
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little hothead was handed over to a local sportsman, who 
kept him for some weeks in a loose box and subsequently 
released him, but he was savage to the last, and quite un- 
like the majority of his kind who soon become tractable 
in captivity. 

An unaccountable but “ guaranteed ” story of a fox that 
actually followed a farm labourer for a considerable dis- 
tance without even troubling to keep out of sight was told 
to me a few years ago. As far as I can remember, it hap- 
pened thus: About six o’clock on a dark winter night the 
man was feeding outlying cattle from a hayrick. He had 
finished and was replacing a hurdle before leaving, when a 
pair of eyes gleaming just beyond the circle of light shed 
by the lantern attracted his attention. Raising the lantern 
and so throwing its glare farther afield, he made out a fox 
standing in the path he was about to take and watching 
him curiously. He advanced, naturally expecting to see 
it turn tail. It merely kept its distance, however, circled 
and then trotted sedately after him. And so they proceeded 
until within a hundred yards of the farm buildings, when 
his strange escort took leave. This happened in North 
Devon within the memory of my informant, who is one of 
the most reliable naturalists in the country. What could 
have been the fox’s motive one cannot imagine, but the 
case is not without precedent in natural history. It is 
nothing unusual for a lone wolf to follow a man with no 
apparent intent to harm, and the same habit is recorded 
of the fisher, possibly the wildest of living things. 

Of course, there are always stories based upon mistake. 
In one of the daily papers not long ago there appeared a 
vivid account of a duel between a fox and a cat. It ran 
somewhat to this effect: The two animals were heard—not 
seen—to meet somewhere near a lonely country house one 
dark night. They differed, it would seem, over some 
private business, and after a desperate scuffle the vulpine 
prowler, completely worsted, ran away howling. 

That was a very remarkable fox. In the course of a 
long sporting experience the writer has witnessed the end 
of many foxes, but has never yet heard a cry of pain from 
one. “As mute as fox midst mangling hounds,” wrote 
Scott long ago, when describing the death of the intrepid 
Risingham, and the great novelist, himself a sportsman, 
knew what he was writing about. The account, so far as 
the narrator knew, was entirely true, no doubt; nor did it, 
perhaps, occur to him to suspect that the marauder, 
vanquished in single combat by the domestic cat, was not 
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a fox at all, but one of those more than half-starved farm 
dogs which wander round the country after dark in search 
of pickings. 

I once had the good luck to witness a curious cat-and- 
fox episode when returning from a day’s rabbit-shooting 
near my old home in West Dorset. It was getting 
“dimpsy,” but I hoped for a last shot in a little marsh 
meadow, dividing an immense gorse-brake through which 
my path lay from a larch-wood on the opposite slope. As 
a rule, at dusk the place would be alive with rabbits, their 
white scuts twinkling in every direction. That night, 
however, when I peeped cautiously over the gate there was 
not one to be seen. And little wonder, for a big white cat 
was sitting in plain view on the cover fence a short hundred 
yards away. 

That no rabbits would come while he was there was 
certain, and having unloaded, I was about to swing over 
the gate when I caught sight of the fox stealing along in 
the shadow of the same hedgerow a little farther down. 
At first I thought he was after the cat, and wondered a 
little at his temerity. It transpired, however, that neither 
had seen the other, owing to some bracken which fringed 
the fence. The fox was nearly level with his rival when 
something on the farther side of the hedge startled both 
animals. The fox gave a forward bound, and simul 
taneously the cat jumped down. They met full tilt, and 
it were hard to say which of the two was the more scared, 
or which turned tail the sooner. A russet streak went 
one way, a white streak the other. There was a crash here, 
another there, as each animal plunged headlong into cover, 
a scrambling rustle for a few moments, then silence as 
though nothing save the nightjars flitting about on soundless 
wings had ever stirred in the brakes. 

The main charm of a moonlight or early-morning ramble 
. lies in the fact that one comes across interesting things in 
places where they are never seen at other times. Upon 
one occasion a stolid village boy, trudging homewards 
along a quiet Dorsetshire lane, with supper looming largest 
in his mind, was not a little amazed when at a turn in the 
way he encountered a badger family in the act of crossing. 
History records no more than the bare fact of the meeting, 
which investigation established. Upon all other points 
the boy displayed a marked reticence, and circumstances 
strongly suggested a repetition of the cat-and-fox story. 

Even more enviable was the recent experience of 4 
North Devon trapper when going his midnight round by 
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the light of a flying moon. He was picking his way along 
a hill road between two big fir plantations with nothing 
farther from his thoughts than sensation of any sort, when 
he heard something ahead. It was difficult at first to 
distinguish sounds, for the great firs on either side were 
rocking and moaning in the night wind, but after listening 
for 2 few moments there could be no mistaking what he 
heard. It was an ugly worrying noise, like savage beasts 
in conflict. There was, moreover, a peculiar muffled 
quality about it, as though coming from underground, 
which together with the eeriness of the place and hour, 
was so unpleasantly suggestive that he was more than 
half inclined to take to his heels. In the end, however, 
curiosity getting the better of superstitious fear, he ad- 
vanced cautiously towards the place—a deep ditch no 
great distance ahead—whence the sounds proceeded. 

The sight which greeted him when he drew near and 
peeped down was one of a lifetime. Under the bank in a 
hover washed deep by winter floods, a badger stood at 
bay, defending himself fiercely from the combined attack 
of two foxes. All three were so intent upon their own 
quarrel, whatever it may have been, that they had not 
heard the man’s approach, but the sudden glare of his 
lantern which he unwisely flashed upon them ended the 
fight. Or, rather, it proclaimed a momentary truce, for 
the three animals merely scrambled over the hedge into 
the deeper gloom of the wood where a few seconds later 
sounds of renewed conflict arose. 

It seemed useless to follow them, and, being anxious 
to get on, the trapper resumed his way. The next day, 
however, when taking the same round he clambered over 
the hedge, to read, if possible, the tale of the night. This 
proved easy, for the needle-strewn woodland carpet was 
as impressionable as saw-dust, and reported in full detail 
all that had occurred. There had been a fierce running 
fight for some distance. Tufts of fur, red and grey, were 
littered freely about, and it was evident that the ‘badger 
had been at some difficulty to rid himself of his assailants. 
He had done so, however, and to terrible purpose, for at 
the far end of the wood, where the final scrimmage must 
have taken place, lay the stark body of one of the foxes. 
The man carried it home to substantiate his story, and 
there could be no mistaking the badger’s handiwork. 

This incident recalls the curious case of an old grey 
which I found upon Haldon some years ago when literally 
in his last gasp. He had been terribly mauled a few hours 
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before, as far as one could judge, and I have often wondered 
what was his story, for no badger-digging or affray of the 
kind had taken place anywhere in the neighbourhood, 
Occasional glimpses such as these serve to indicate how 
little one really knows about the inner life of our own 
country-side: of the romance and tragedy which only the 
trees and stars witness. For all that Nature study has 
revealed, to this day there are creatures even in Great 
Britain much of whose history remains as obscure as ever, 
while others are passing or have passed already, leaving 
the unguessed riddles of their lives a bequest to posterity, 
There are men who think that the badger’s day is nearly 
done. Will he pass as he has lived, a thing of mystery, 
carrying with him many secrets which he has jealously 
guarded all down the ages? That he will do so seems more 
than likely, in which case one can scarcely grudge the 
strange shy creature this final if negative triumph. 
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POOR CHILDREN IN LONDON 


THERE is a certain comfort in noticing that in spite of want 
and cold, and all the distressing circumstances in the very 
poor homes of London, a poor child’s life is full of an interest 
and happiness that the richer child altogether misses. It 
is a truism that the less people have the more amusement 
they get out of the poorest material and occasion. 

The lack of care and protection, the nearness to reality 
and suffering, the want of all beauty and comfort in the 
poor child’s surroundings have at least this compensation : 
they nourish a vital interest and zest, an amusement and 
delight, and even an enthralment in the most humble 
occurrences of daily life. The richer child in a life of 
arbitrary rule and order, of provided amusements, of walks, 
nurses, and perambulators, tidy clothes and clean hands, 
seems cut off from this larger and more vital world. Their 
naturalness is thwarted, they are turned this way and that 
like little dressed-up automata, devoid of interest and 
characteristicness. Nothing could be more complete than 
their severance from any class but their own. It passes 
unnoticed, hardening from the start the difference between 
the classes which is nowhere more distinct than in a town. 
Country-bred children take a real share and place in the 
life around them, and this apartness and unreality is perhaps 
inevitable in the life of the rich London child. 

The happiness of poor children is most noticeable and 
infectious. Their friendliness and energy, their entertain- 
ing plans and adventures, their eager rush after any fun 
at hand, all this is wholly delightful. What happens to 
them on wet days it is hard to discover, and rather miserable 
to think of, though even then their inventiveness must 
surely discover some way of entertainment. But when the 
dry and longer days begin, the joyful scooter season com- 
mences, and on fine days and holidays the children appear 
in little flocks with home-made scooters, and boxes on 
wheels, to fly down every hill they can discover, delighted 
to receive the interest and sympathy of passers-by. Or 
there are the quieter parties who take up their abode on 
doorsteps, or on the little bit of paved yard in front of other 
people’s houses. Here they will cluster for a whole day, 
the contented baby placed in the centre, and the whole 
body animated by the most enthralling conversation. 
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Except for occasional intervals of games, and screams to 
other bunches of children, they will talk the whole day and 
are as happy as possible. There are also the many adven- 
turous parties who find their pleasure in making for the 
Serpentine to fish, and spend their holidays in the public 
parks. These parties are of great importance when the 
possess a dog or a cat. No doubt children are always the 
natural friends and confidantes of animals, and the 
child has a very special and intimate companionship with 
them. The place a dog occupies in their lives, and his 
unquestioned rights, is often very touching. He is an 
extremely important person, joins in all the games, and his 
races down streets with his master and companion are the 
greatest pleasure to see. Often the children bring out a 
cat on their expeditions, tucked into the pram, or wrapped 
in a shawl and tenderly carried—and the slumbers of dog 
or cat are patiently waited on. 

Poor children have several special events which they 
have appropriated to themselves. Every one is sick of them 
at Christmas time, when they turn so readily and naturally 
into just little beggars, but no one can really grudge them 
their peculiar feast of Guy Fawkes’ day. That tremendous 
occurrence, its entire difference to all other days, the intense 
excitement dressing up opens to their lives—a vista of 
wonderful imaginings that a rich child can hardly know. 
For they bring their own conception and plan publicly to 
pass, and Guy Fawkes’ day is now most especially the poor 
child’s fancy and achievement, and there is no end to his 
enjoyment of it. 

Thus the poor child in London, though without any of 
the things it seems that he should have, somehow achieves 
what his richer neighbour does not accomplish. The poor 
child is not shut off from anything or anyone, so he is 
friendliness itself. He does not need to be approached 
delicately and in some trepidation, nor his friendship waited 
on in patience and hope. No, he is nearly always delighted 
to be friendly, affectionate and eager, wanting to be of use. 
To explain the way, to enter into difficulties, to understand 
and sympathize comes to him by nature. He takes a great 
delight in solving the problem of the stranger, and any antic 
or joke of theirs is sure of the greatest appreciation. His 
observant eyes and living mind, not thwarted or curtailed 
from seeing and understanding, springs forward at once 
to help to solve difficulties and to find companionship. It 
is all in his sense of the adventure of life, his sense of the 
interest and fun of it, his natural exploring mind. 
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The London poor child is the budding bus conductor 
and policeman, porter and van driver, ticket collector 
and postman; the material out of which comes all the 
world of kind working people, whose goodness to strangers 
and interest in others is continually a source of wonder and 
astonishment. It is from such people as these that a re- 
newed hope and belief in human nature ever springs afresh 
and the depressed Londoner returns reinvigorated to his 
own fireside. 

G. GREENE 
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THE TRIALS OF A “MEM-SAHIB” 


I 


District Exursirion,”’ said the Commissioner, 
beaming through his spectacles at the Collector, the Joint 
Magistrate, and the Mem-Sahib. 

The Commissioner had spent most of his Indian service 

on jobs that entail knowledge of files and statistics rather 
than of men and cities, so that even Progress had not des- 
troyed his enthusiasms. The Collector had poured out 
what was left over from Famine Relief Works upon the 
Reform Schemes, and he looked as if he would never smile 
again. 
? The Joint Magistrate was a young Hindu with eyes 
like a disappointed doe. The Mem-Sahib was just the 
ordinary Mem-Sahib with a passion for building bridges 
between East and West, a passion which had unaccount- 
ably survived a munshi up to the standard of the Higher 
Proficiency in Urdu and the futile amenities of Parda 
parties. 

* A District Exhibition,” repeated the Commissioner 
briskly. ‘Specimens of new agricultural implements, 
models of wells, specimen seeds from the districts, weaving, 
carpet making, and so on. The Mem-Sahib will be in 
charge of the Ladies’ Handicraft Section.” 

“But Indian ladies don’t handicraft,” objected the 
Mem-Sahib. 

“T am sure you will get quantities of exhibits,” said 
the Commissioner. ‘‘ We will make it open to girls’ schools, 
of course.” 

The Hindu Joint looked shy at the very mention of 
anything so improper as a girl, while the Collector was 
evidently haunted by gloomy memories of all the attempts 
at female education he had fostered during his service. 

But neither shyness nor gloomy memories daunted the 
Commissioner. The doe-eyed Magistrate was bidden to 
form a Committee of Indian ladies to run the Ladies’ Handi- 
craft Section under the Mem-Sahib’s guidance. 

In due time the Mem-Sahib received a list of names, 
and as she read she groaned. 

Now in England a man’s surname conveys very little 
about his religion. Mr. Jones may be a Plymouth Brother, 
a Roman Catholic or a Seventh Day Adventist. But in 
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India a man’s name betrays him at once. Mr. “ Lamp 
of the Faith’? must be a Mussulman, while Mr. Ganeshi 
Lal has received his title in honour of the elephant-headed 
deity of the Hindus. 

The names on the Magistrate’s list recalled Rama, 
Sita, Ganesh and other dwellers in the Hindu pantheon, 
but they made no mention of Muhammed, his faith, or 
his relations. The magistrate, himself a Hindu, had 
approached none but Hindu families. 

This was a hopeful step towards making the exhibition 
really popular in the district, and the Mem-Sahib pointed 
out that it was a pity to alienate all the Mussulman gentry. 
Could no suitable Mussulman ladies be induced to sit on a 
Ladies’ Handicraft Committee? She spoke mildly, but 
firmly. 

The doe’s eyes swam, melted into apologies, but in the 
end it was the Mem-Sahib who with a high hand elected 
Mrs. Victory of the Faith and Mrs. Lamp of Religion to 
balance the Hindu ladies. 

An Indian gentleman (Hindu, of course) was impressed 
by the magistrate to keep him in countenance and act as 
treasurer while the Mem-Sahib as president undertook to 
hold committee meetings at her bungalow with the 
assurance of strict parda. 

The Commissioner received his first jar when the Mem- 
Sahib bade him vacate the house by 3 p.m. one day. 

“The Committee ladies are due at four,” she explained, 
“and as they have no idea of time they will begin coming 
at three. I have sworn in three different kinds of script 
that ‘strict parda shall be observed,’ so, of course, there 
musn’t be a man within a mile. You can have tea with 
the Judge and talk shop with him till seven. All the 
servants must be out of sight of the house before three, 
so don’t attempt to call one.” 

“But Banerji and the Joint are men,” he complained. 
(It is cruel to drive a man out of his own house at tea time.) 
“How are you going to deal with them?” 

“The men will sit in the dining room and the ladies in 
the drawing room and I shall rabbit about between them, 
and it will be simply horrid, and it’s all your fault.” 

At that the Commissioner faded away, and the Committee 
kept on arriving at long intervals between the hours of 
three and five. It was wearing for the Mem-Sahib, for at 
each new arrival she had to leave dining room and drawing 
room to its fate, while she herself plunged down into the 
portico to open the door of shrouded motor car or carriage, 
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reassure its timid occupant that not a man was in sight, 
and lead her into the Committee. 

The Hindu ladies edged away from the Mussulmans, 
eyeing their ruby and emerald plush trousers with evident 
scorn. Mrs. Chirag-ud-din positively refused to utter a 
— because she found herself next to Mrs. Sita 

am. 

The Mem-Sahib could not brighten the meeting by 
offering tea because her touch meant pollution, so that 
they could not accept food or drink at her hands. But 
she did her best. She began with a bright little speech 
in Urdu explaining the educational object of the District 
Exhibition and the special intention of the Ladies’ Handi- 
craft Section. She felt quite cheered at the end because 
she had not once forgotten to use the honorific title of Ap, 
Yet no applause followed. 

The speech appealed for suggestions. The Mem-Sahib 
felt that the classification of ladies’ handicraft in India 
should be settled by the ladies themselves. 

A committee of Englishwomen would have buzzed with 
suggestions in a moment, whelming the president with 
irrelevant shrieks. 

This Committee sat perfectly silent. 

** T have received promises of fourteen prizes and medals,” 
resumed the Mem-Sahib. ‘‘ We must offer these prizes for 
different branches of needlework and handicraft. Into 
what classes shall we divide the exhibits ?” 

The Committee sat perfectly silent. 

The Mem-Sahib poised her pencil invitingly over a large 
blank sheet of Government paper. 

“*T shall be so grateful for suggestions,” she said in 
winning tones. 

The Committee sat perfectly silent. 

‘** Mrs. Chirag-ud-din, cannot you advise us?” appealed 
the Mem-Sahib. 

Mrs. Sita Ram broke the dead silence with a loud yawn, 
but the Mussulman lady at her side did not even clear her 
throat. 

Desperately the Mem-Sahib fled through the curtained 
doorway into the dining room where the two Hindu gentle- 
men sat apparently rapt in silent meditation. 

“T can’t make them speak a word!” she cried. “ Mr. 
Durga Prasad, can’t you come and shout at them through 
the curtains ?” 

The Joint Magistrate flinched. 

“Our Hindu ladies are indeed very modest.” His tone 
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apologized more for the English habit of boldness than for 
the enraging silence of his countrywomen. 

But Mr. Banerji proved more hopeful. 

“Perhaps if you could put us gentlemen into parda,” 
he ventured. ‘“‘ Enclose us within the enclosure, if I may so 
describe it. These screens——.’” He pointed to the high 
erections of teak and chintz which veiled the comings and 

ings of servants at meal times. 

“You mean make a cubby hole for you both in the 
drawing room itself!” cried the Mem-Sahib. “Of course 
it will be much easier for you to shout at them from behind 
a screen in the same room than through a curtain from the 
drawing room.” 

“Cubby hole?” questioned Mr. Banerji, embarrassed 
by his own deplorable ignorance of English. But she was 
ady trying to fold up a screen with herself inside it. 

The Joint lent a gently disapproving hand while the 
Mem-Sahib and the resourceful Mr. Banerji quickly pushed 
one screen forward to serve as a shield. Soon the two 
Indians, a table, chairs, pens, ink and paper sat unseen 
behind lofty barriers. 

The Mem-Sahib’s hair had come down as it always did 
in moments of stress, but the Committee ladies were so 
pleasantly agitated by the invisible presence of two strange 
men that fortunately they did not notice. 

Mr. Banerji proved a violent success. Rapidly he 
poured floods of eloquence in Hindi, Urdu and English. 
When he uttered impassioned appeals for contributions of 
wool work he sounded as if he summoned the ladies to 
death or glory. When he implored them to assign a medal 
for crochet he might have been a Hebrew prophet very 
pessimistic about their future salvation. 

The Joint wrote down everything just as if he were 
Bill the Lizard, without a gleam of that hero’s happy nature. 

At intervals the Mem-Sahib dived behind the screen to 
convey the suggestion of a member too modest to speak 
above a whisper in the hearing of a man. 

Fortunately, Mr. Banerji seemed to own two of the 
ladies outside his cubby hole, and they grew quite helpful 
when he addressed them. At the end of three hours the 
vast chaos of the subject of ladies’ handicraft had taken 
some kind of form. The Joint had written down fourteen 
divisions, and to each division a money prize and a medal 
had been allotted for competition. A date was fixed for 
the next committee and the wilted Mem-Sahib believed 
her troubles over for that day at least. 
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But it took another hour to dispose of the Committee, 
The ladies did not wish to depart. Their first shyness had 
disappeared and they began to take notice. They fluttered 
about the drawing room fingering curtains, looking at 
photographs, playing with ornaments. Even when they 
consented to take leave it was a work of frantic difficulty 
for the Mem-Sahib to summon the right vehicle from its 
banishment in the furthest confines of the compound. 

“Tea at this hour,” said the Commissioner reprovingly, 
when, creeping back in time for dinner, he found her droop- 
ing over her fifth cup. 

“I do hope that when they get Swaraj the agitators 
will have ladies’ committees to deal with,” said the Mem- 
Sahib, really malevolent for once in her Indian career. 


II 


The Mem-Sahib’s troubles began to thicken. 

As she fed her English fowls in the compound one mom- 
ing, a card, bearing an Indian name, was presented to her, 

** Salaam do.” She sighed as she sent the word of 
peace and admittance by the chaprassi. Interviewing 
Indian gentlemen before breakfast is a part of the burden 
of Empire. 

A Hindu gentleman touched her finger tips when she 
greeted him in the drawing room. His English was shaky, 
but he seemed to prefer it to Urdu. An awkward silence 
blighted them. Suddenly his boneless frame stiffened. 
He sat upright in his chair, staring at the Mem-Sahib 
through round spectacles. 

** With regard to the District Exhibition,” he shot out. 
“You are President Lady of Committee. What arrange- 
ments have you made concerning the Prosts ?” 

‘** Prosts ?”’ The Mem-Sahib echoed the word, wonder- 
ing whether it was a family name, a new kind of needlework 
not included in the fourteen divisions, or a Hindu festival. 
“I’m afraid I don’t know what Prosts are,” she said feebly. 

‘Prost is an English word,” said the caller. ‘I refer, 
of course, to the women who walk to and fro in the market 

lace.” 
: Even then comprehension tarried for a moment while 
the Hindu’s face expressed polite disbelief in her ignorance. 


Then light came and the Mem-Sahib gibbered. No | 


other more polite word can expressthe medley of inco- 
herence which issued from her lips. 
But the unrelenting caller proceeded : 
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“There are, as you naturally know, very many Prosts 
in this city. Your printed notices say that for three days 
the District Exhibition shall be strictly parda; that all 
ladies may come without fear of being seen by men, and 
also without payment, on those days. But it is unutter- 
able that Prosts should enter and the respectable ladies 
will be for ever insulted if they meet under the same roof. 
Who will stand on the steps of the Exhibition dismissing 
the Prosts as they arrive? A policeman may not stand 
nigh or parda will be broken. Naturally a Hindu lady 
may not speak with a Prost to drive her away. Perhaps 
ou yourself will arrange to stand outside the building, 
ooking into each carriage as it comes and forbidding the 
women of the market place to enter.” 

“ But I shouldn’t know a—a—prostitute if I saw one,” 
wailed the Mem-Sahib. ‘‘ How can I tell the difference ? 
I might insult a perfectly respectable lady.” 

The Hindu rose, drifted silently out of the room. The 
Mem-Sahib realized that she had insulted the whole com- 
munity by her unlucky remark that she saw no difference 
between a parda nashin in her secluded purity and the 
shameless, unveiled ones of the city gate and the market 


e. 

“How was I to know?” The Mem-Sahib wept out 
her story in the Commissioner’s study. ‘‘ ve never even 
seen one as far as I know, and he did pronounce it so queerly, 
and anyhow he oughtn’t to have mentioned it to me, ought 
he? And how could I tell a lady she couldn’t come in to 
look at fourteen sorts of handicraft and a tube well and 
an Amritsar carpet because she wasn’t respectable? It 
simply isn’t done!” 

Breakfast was very late that morning and the Com- 
missioner began to realize that there were a few strange 
difficulties in the way of his pet scheme. It took him 
quite a long time to soothe the hurt soul of that Hindu 
gentleman. 


Posters and notices printed in Hindi, Urdu and English 
flooded the city lanes and the villages in the district. Tube 
wells, tractors and improved sugarcane left the Mem-Sahib 
cold, but she intended to make her Ladies’ Handicraft Section 
asuccess. All exhibits were to be sent to her, accompanied 
by forms of entry, and she had prepared a beautiful system 
of registration in triplicate to ensure their safe return. The 
upper story of the Town Hall was allotted to her, while 
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the agricultural and industrial sections sat about the gur. 
rounding garden. She gave comprehensive orders about 
cleanliness, commandeered trestle tables and bought a mile 
of local muslin to form a fair background for the delicate 
loveliness of the exhibits she had been led to expect from 
Mr. Banerji’s eloquence. 7 

But unaccountably the entries dallied. On the last 
day for sending in exhibits exactly six articles had arrived, 

The Mem-Sahib’s sitting room had been cleared to 
accommodate the exhibits and a large table covered with 
ledgers, numbered tickets and needles ready threaded to 
sew the tickets to the articles. 

The fourteen divisions of ladies’ handicraft had sounded 
gloriously comprehensive, but not one of the six objects 
seemed to fit comfortably into any single division, and not 
one lady had felt strong enough to designate the class to 
which her exhibit aspired. The six forms of entry were 
left blank except for the exhibitors’ names. 

First came a tree about six feet high. It grew in a real 
flower-pot from real earth—rather smelly earth—but its 
trunk and its branches were fashioned out of wire imper. 
fectly concealed by windings of emerald green wool, 
Magenta flowers wrought out of crochet starred the woollen 
branches. On the tree top sat a parrot carved in wood, 

““ What class does she say it’s in?” asked the Collector's 
wife, who had come to help with the triplicate registration. 

‘She doesn’t,” said the Mem-Sahib, not too lucidly, 
for she was puzzling over her list of classes. ‘‘ It doesn’t 
fit into the wool-work class, or crochet, or lace or bead-work, 
Could it be artificial flowers, do you think ?” 

““Can’t you call it a toy?” asked the Collector’s wife, 
who wanted to get back to the children. ‘Or shall we 
leave it for the moment and consult the Commissioner ?” 

They passed on to the next exhibit, which was a small 
model of a house already falling to bits in the usual Indian 
“mode. Its roof was of plaited grass, its walls of cross- 
stitch wool-work on canvas, its doors and windows of basket- 
work. 

“‘That’s wool-work and basket-work and toy-making,” 
said the Collector’s wife helpfully. 

““T shall call it a toy,” said the Mem-Sahib decisively. 
“ Please find a ticket for Class 13, write the exhibitor’s 
name and Serial No. 1 on it while I enter the exhibit in the 
ledgers.” 

"The Collector’s wife was handy with her needle, but she 
wrecked the house without finding any portion of it strong 
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enough to bear sewing. In the end they stole the study 

-bottle, put the ruins together as well as they could, 
and stuck the ticket to the front door. 

It took much time and thought to reduce the other 
four objects to remotely suitable classification, and the 
Collector’s wife rejoiced in her heart that but six exhibits 
had arrived. 

“ But we can’t have a Ladies’ Handicraft Section with 
nothing but these objects in it,” said the Mem-Sahib, and 
went off to write to the Joint about it. 

That gentle official was not a bit surprised. 

“Of course they will presently send great numbers of 
exhibits,” he assured her. ‘One lady of my own family 
is sending fifty-five separate articles herself.” 

“Then I hope she’s filling in her own forms,” mur- 
mured the Mem-Sahib, “or else sending exhibits one can 
classify without too much indecision.” 

“But they do not understand fixed times or dates,” 
went on the Joint. ‘“‘ How should they, being parda nashin ? 
They will send in when the work is ready, or when they 
choose, perhaps even on the very day of the exhibition.” 

“Then I shall send them straight back,” said the Mem- 
Sahib so firmly that the Joint collapsed. 

But all the same he stuck to his point that there is no 
clock for an Indian lady, and every day during the exhibi- 
tion the Mem-Sahib found bits of alien work, un-numbered, 
un-classified, un-ledgered, but conveyed secretly thither 
by the Joint’s own hands. His gentle heart could not 
endure to think of the disappointment of Hindu ladies at 
the hands of an Englishwoman so unbearably fussy at a 
mere fortnight’s delay. 

When the last day for sending in was well past, exhibits 
poured in spate. 

A tin trunk arrived containing sixty-nine separate 
objects sworn to be the unaided work of one Mussulman 
lady. She had not, it would seem, worked these exhibits 
especially for the Ladies’ Handicraft Section, for some of 
the articles bore the grime and grease of ages. She had 
omitted to use the forms of entry drawn up by the indus- 
trious Mr. Banerji in three languages, but the sixty-nine 
articles were described in watered ink on thin lengths of 
brown paper, and the script was Nagri. 

Now the Mem-Sahib had learnt to decipher the flowing 
Persian script of the Urdu language, but life had been too 
full to wrestle with the square pot-hooks that infuriate the 
student of Hindi. 
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Mr. Banerji was away, so she summoned the Joint, who 
arrived overflowing with deferential regret. He had never 
learnt Hindi, did not even know its pot-hook alphabet, 
Mahratti now—the doe’s eyes appealed. 

The Mem-Sahib dismissed him to find a Hindi scholar, 
She felt, unreasonably, that the Indian ought to be able 
to read a script which adorned every street corner, every 
notice board, every railway station in his province. No- 
body spoke Mahratti within a thousand miles of the exhibi- 
tion, it was just the futile kind of language the Joint would 
boast of knowing. 

It took two days to find an interpreter for the sixty- 
nine articles; perhaps the Joint did not search with any 
great vigour, for he always used delay as a strong weapon. 
Then to the Mem-Sahib, tearing her hair in a room choked 
with unnamed and unrecognizable specimens of ladies’ 
handicraft, appeared a Pandit from the local University, 
He wore enormous horn-rimmed spectacles, a pork-pie 
hat, mauve sock suspenders round his bare calves, and he 
carried a large dictionary. 

His learning was, of course, immense, but his ignorance 
of Mussulman lingerie proved abysmal. The articles on 
the brown paper list were all numbered, but there were no 
corresponding numbers on the sixty-nine exhibits them- 
selves. 

The Pandit sat at the table, the Mem-Sahib and the 
Collector’s wife knelt by the open box. A dead silence 
ga while the Pandit looked at the first word on the 
ist. 

He looked at it straight, he looked at it sideways, 
he looked at it upside down. Then he appeared to 
smell it. 

“This female is illiterate,” he remarked sorrowfully, 
as he tried to look up the word in the dictionary. The two 
women hung on his pronouncement which arrived at the 
end of a long five minutes. 

** Shoe laces,” ejaculated the Pandit. 

Feverishly the women dived into the box, one by one 
the sixty-nine exhibits were reviewed. 

**There’s nothing here in the least like a shoe lace,” 
said the Collector’s wife, still anxious to get back to the 
children. ‘‘Why would anyone want to exhibit shoe 
laces? They aren’t crocheted or wool-worked or——” 

** Let’s leave that out and go on to the next.” The 
Mem-Sahib interrupted the gloomy catalogue of classes. 
““Some of the things may be easier, and we needn’t keep 
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gavishly to the order on her list. Now this simply must 
be a sort of camisole.” 

She extracted a dingy red cotton garment adorned with 
magenta-dyed cotton lace and fastened with trouser buttons. 
But though the alien word camisole was repeated to him 
with every variety of pronunciation the Pandit refused to 
recognize it on the list. Even when the Collector’s wife 
tried the ayah’s word bahdy the Pandit was unable to 
track it. The camisole was put aside, and depression 
deepened. 

In silence the Pandit went on gazing at his brown paper 
list while the women arranged all the objects in piles on 
the floor, like with like. 

“ Are there fifteen of anything on your paper?” cried 
the Mem-Sahib, flushed with a sudden bright idea. 

Laborious calculations ensued while the Pandit ticked 
off words which seemed drawn more or less in the same 
shape. 

Phere are fifteen rwmdls, he announced to the crushing 
of the Mem-Sahib, for rumdl is a pocket-handkerchief, and 
the Indian prefers to use his sleeve or his fingers. The 
box was perfectly empty of handkerchiefs. 

“There are also nine shoe laces,” he went on after 
further abstruse calculations. 

“ Rubbish!’? murmured the Collector’s wife, rather im- 
politely, but the Mem-Sahib had pounced upon nine bundles 
of narrow ribbons. The silk or velvet of each bundle was 
enriched with pen-painting, with wool-work, with crochet 
or with beads. 

“Why, they’re edgings for sdris, or chddars,” she cried. 
“You make them and sew them on. Can’t you translate 
that nine times word by something to put on a séri, instead 
of in a shoe.” 

The Pandit consulted the dictionary once more and 
graciously conceded that the word might bear this fresh 
interpretation. The nine bundles were entered in the 
ledger while the Collector’s wife sewed on nine tickets. 

“Now about the fifteen rumdls,” said the Mem-Sahib 
briskly. ‘‘Can a rumdl mean anything else but a hand- 
kerchief 2? Perhaps it’s only that in ayah’s language.” 

The Pandit stared at the bundles on the floor. Forlornly 
alone lay a fat white sausage. 

“Tf the Presence permits me to touch,” he said rising. 
Gingerly he unrolled the sausage, which turned into a vast 
triple bed quilt wrought of medallions in coarse crochet- 
work. 
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“This is a rumdl,” said the Pandit, who began to fee] 
that his reputation for learning was at stake. 

“‘ But there’s only one of it,” objected the Mem-Sahib, 
“and you said there were fifteen rumdls on the list.” 

“ Anyhow it’s not a bit like a handkerchief,” said the 
Collector’s wife. “Try him with the antimacassars next, 
he may count them towards the fifteen, and there will be more 
hope of getting home to tiffin.” 

The Mem-Sahib led the Pandit towards antimacassgars 
knitted in orange and magenta wool, crocheted in cotton 
grey with age or fashioned of velvet and tinsel patchwork. 
The Pandit rejected none of them. Over each object he 
breathed the blessed word rumdl. When he had added a 
table centre done in pen-painting and three doilies in darned 
net the tale of fifteen ‘ handkerchiefs” was complete, 
But the red and magenta camisole never found a home, 
The Pandit declared it was not down on his list, and the 
Collector’s wife stole it one morning in sheer despair. The 
Mem-Sahib’s search for it was perfunctory. 


IV 


“The judges can allot the prizes at twelve,” the Mem- 
Sahib instructed Mr. Banerji. “I told the Joint to have 
my rooms at the Town Hall thoroughly cleaned yesterday, 
and all the show tables ready for me early this morning, 
The Collector Mem-Sahib will help me, and we shall have 
all the exhibits set out by midday.” 

Bullock carts creaked off at dawn laden with boxes full 
of exhibits, but the Mem-Sahib conveyed that tender plant 
the wool-work tree in her own car. The Collector’s wife 
was a little peevish when she found she had to embrace it 
all the way to the Town Hall, for the earth in its pot had 
grown even smellier with time. 

The two ladies found the Joint divided between tears 
and terror on the steps of the Town Hall. 

‘““What’s wrong?” enquired the Mem-Sahib a little 
brusquely. Somehow she had lost much of her suavity 
with Indian gentlemen during the past week. The Com- 
missioner had noticed it with surprised regret. 

“Nothing is wrong,” faltered the Joint. ‘‘ The carts 
have each one arrived in complete safety, but your allotted 
rooms are not yet perhaps quite ready.” 

He tried to bar the way to the staircase, babbling the 
while of an Amritsar carpet he longed to show her, but the 
Mem-Sahib brushed him aside. 
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“Come on and let’s see the worst,’’ she said to the 
(Collector’s wife, and they hastened upstairs. 

At first there was nothing to see but a dust cloud of in- 
credible denseness. Then there loomed forth unclad forms 
of municipal scavengers all sweeping feverishly with little 
punches of twigs. The sweepers howled encouragement 
one to the other, while the Town Hall chaprassis stood in 
the doorways urging speed. 

“It will never be ready,” said the Collector’s wife 

oomily. She had not known one moment’s joy over the 
exhibition. To her it was all sheer foolishness, unutterable 
weariness, and the ayah threatening to give notice every 
day. She was almost as much of a pessimist about India 
as her husband, and being a woman she showed it more. 

“ And I trusted you to have the place cleaned.” For the 
first time the Mem-Sahib began to despair. The rooms 
looked impossible; through the dust one could descry 
mounds of punkah poles, ropes and frills, the debris of 
years of municipal waste. 

“There’s a rat,” said the Collector’s wife drearily. 
“There are probably nests and nests of them in all that 
rubbish.” 

But the Mem-Sahib was beyond any fear of rats. 

“Throw everything out of the rooms, including those 
sweepers,” she commanded. “Open all the windows, 
ee buckets of water and all the Town Hall dusters 
and Go!” 

The head chaprassi gibbered wildly that the Town Hall 
duster had been lost last year. Without a word the Mem- 
Sahib descended to her car, which headed for home. The 
Joint recovered slightly in the hope that she might perhaps 
stay there until to-morrow. After all, one day’s delay. 
He bade the sweepers resume their work. 

The Collector’s wife dropped gloom for truculence. 

“She’s coming back, of course. Don’t imagine for one 
moment that she has run away from your dust. She never 
runs from anything. And she will be back soon. If there’s 
one sweeper left by the time she returns I expect she will 
murder him.” 

The Joint shrank. ‘Clear the rooms and bring the 
buckets.” 

Swiftly the mounds of decaying rubbish were heaved 
out of the windows into the garden, many feet below. The 
Town Hall garden was in someone else’s charge, the Joint 
would not be held responsible for alien objects discovered 
lying about in it. 
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The returning car looked like an old-time gipsy van, 
Brooms and dust-pans festooned its roof while the 
Mem-Sahib perched on a mound of flowered material. 

““No dusters could cope with this hideous mess,” she 
said, thrusting an armful of cretonne into her companion’s 
hands. ‘So [ve brought all last year’s loose covers, 
We'll sling buckets of water about the floor and then swab 
it up with cretonne tied on to broom heads.” 

For time unmeasured they slung and swabbed while 
the municipal sweepers watched incuriously from doorways 
at this novel attack of Mem-Sahib’s mania. The Joint 
disappeared lest this violent woman should break his caste 
by forcing brooms into his high-bred fingers. 

Room by room the Town Hall was cleansed, but not 
until sunset did two famished females totter forth, black 
from top to toe, hungry and battered but fired by success, 

‘““T wonder what mischief the children will have got 
into,”’ said the Collector’s wife drearily. ‘I’ve been out 
seven hours longer than I intended.” 

‘““T shall always be kinder to char-ladies after this,” 
The Mem-Sahib leaned back in the car and closed her eyes, 
** And if the Joint even speaks to me to-morrow I shall 
scream loudly.” 

** Don’t worry,” said her companion. ‘“ He has already 
arranged for to-morrow’s malaria.” 


Vv 


The District Exhibition was declared open by the com- 
bined efforts of His Excellency the Governor, the local 
Maharajah, the Municipal Board, an elephant procession, 
several miles of bunting and two Indian bands, one playing 
a lament and one a rag-time precisely at the same moment. 
When the ‘“ Wounded Heart” and “Little Liza Jane” 
had groaned and hooted themselves into silence everybody 
began to make speeches. When pounds of the best butter 
had been spread over every one with indiscriminate bread- 
knives, the Commissioner showed tube wells and ploughs 
and saucers of seeds and brass and weaving and carpet 
industries to a bored Maharajah, while the Mem-Sahib 
afflicted His Excellency the Governor with rooms full of 
ladies’ handicraft. 

““Must one encourage it?” sighed His Excellency, as 
he glanced at the wool-work tree, the rumdls, the shoe laces, 
and the wild beasts fashioned in bead-work. _ 

“Part of my job, they tell me,” said the Mem-Sahib, 
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a little wearily, for the malaria of the Joint had lasted until 
the exact moment when he could take his seat at the open- 
ing ceremony to receive his dole of buttery thanks. 

The Governor halted at a table piled with village 
industries. From it he picked a tiny cap and coat wrought 
for some goblin child out of homespun, home-dyed with 
indigo and scarlet. He read aloud the information on the 
label : 

“Made by the grandmother of Ram Bakhsh.” 

“That answers my question,” said His Excellency. 
“T like this grandmother of Ram Bakhsh who is content 
to sink her identity in her grandson and his little suit. And 
I'm glad to see that the judges have encouraged her with 
a prize of five rupees.” 

“T shall look out for her on the parda days,” said the 
Mem-Sahib, “and stand at the top of the steps wailing 
‘Oh grandmother of Ram Bakhsh, come hither.’ ” 

The Governor and the Maharajah took leave and the 
tide of masculine visitors swept over the Town Hall and its 
grounds. 

Then came the morning of the first ladies’ day. The 
precincts of the Town Hall were to be kept entirely free 
from men so that the parda nashin might wander every- 
where to take delight in other exhibits than in the gentler 
joys of the Ladies’ Handicraft Section—nestling upstairs. 

The ladies of the Committee arrived magnificently clad. 
Their several duties had been allotted by Mr. Banerji at 
their final meeting, but it soon became clear that most of 
them cherished not the faintest hope of coping with the 
difficulties that faced them. 

“You may expect about three hundred visitors in the 
day,” said Mr. Banerji. ‘‘ One lady, English of course, 
must stand outside on the steps of the Hall. She will repel 
all undesirables.”” (The Mem-Sahib remembered the awful 
word she had learnt, and shuddered.) ‘‘ The Indian ladies 
will stand indoors at the head and the foot of the staircases 
and direct the visitors along the passages. All windows 
must, of course, be closed and all doors save the front door, 
which shall be ingress and egress at the same moment.” 

“Won't it be rather stuffy ?”’ objected the Collector’s 
wife; but Mr. Banerji hurried on to translate his commands 
into Urdu and Hindi. ‘‘ And suppose there’s a frightful 
crush and the children get trampled under foot,” she 
murmured, while Mr. Banerji looked vague. 

There was a frightful crush. Within an hour of the 
opening at least two thousand women beset the doorways 
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and threatened to squash each other to death on the stair. 
cases. 

Now the Mem-Sahib had enrolled a couple of missionary 
ladies with a guaranteed flow of the vernacular to look out 
for prosts and to control the variegated traffic of bullock 
carts, Rolls Royces and bathing machines outside the Town 
Hall door. She appointed Mrs. Sita Ram and Mrs. Muham- 
med Ali to keep the visitors moving in passages and on 
staircases. 

But Mr. Banerji had miscalculated not only the numbers 
but the class of the surging multitudes. Not the high 
caste, gently nurtured Indian lady, not even the pampered 
ladies of the city wall, but the out-caste sweeper woman, 
the riff-raff of the bazaar, took advantage of the parda day, 
How could Mrs. Sita Ram defile herself by breathing the 
same air as this scum? Yet Mr. Banerji had bidden her 
act as their servant, to explain, guide, help them! With one 
glance at the unclean horde she retired to the top storey, 
where she locked herself in with certain portions of ladies’ 
handicraft. 

Mrs. Muhammed Ali, a portly dame in geranium plush 
trousers, emerald tunic and purple chadar, also retired 
without comment, but she annexed an exhibit of Mirzapur 
rugs and settled herself to peaceful slumber on the platform 
of the central hall. 

Now Mr. Banerji has said nothing about children, a 
fact which showed his entire ignorance of the ways of Indian 
women. Each lady, parda or barefaced, brought a drove 
of infants in various stages of nudity and dirt. 

With perfect calm the mothers sat on exhibition chairs 
of inlaid ivory to suckle their babies. Unembarrassed 
children crawled and dribbled and were sick and performed 
other calls of nature upon marvellous Persian rugs lent by 
the local Maharajah. High caste ladies worked steadily 
with predatory finger and thumb at the jewels which studded 
an exhibition set of bolster and arm cushions for a state 
divan. The only real interest in the ladies’ handicraft 
section centred in the portable nature of ‘“‘ shoe laces” and 
the smaller brands of rwmdél. The Collector’s wife thought 
despairingly of the day of reckoning with entries in tripli- 
cate when the vanished exhibits must be returned to their 
owners. 

But she found very little time for thought, prompt 
action was necessary when the unregulated crowds jammed 
hopelessly and old women and children began to scream. 

“Shut the door. Allow nobody in for a time,” com- 
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manded the Mem-Sahib. ‘‘ We simply must find another 
door at the back somewhere and let some of them out or 
they'll squash each other to death.” 

The Collector’s wife found only one door that could be 
opened, so well had the Men’s Committee guarded against 
gcidents to parda. Unfortunately it was blocked outside 
by high revolving iron gates. With enormous difficulty the 
yorst of the overflow was being shepherded through this 
terrifying barrier when a disappointed mob, refused entry 
at the front door, bore down upon the choking turnstile 
from the outside. In swarms they flung themselves against 
the spate of women and children intent upon getting out. 

The framework of the gates was strong, neither mob 
could make the least headway. Soon the rival parties 
dotted into an inextricable jam of humanity that yelled 
in rage or wept in anger and in fear at their strange 
imprisonment. 

The Mem-Sahib dared not open the front door even a 
crack wide because of the mob that still raged up the steps, 
yet the jam must be loosened by force from the outside. 
Cautiously she climbed out of a window and dropped sheer 
into the arms of a band of Indian youths who had found 
a peep-hole through which they could gloat over the un- 
veiled charms of their countrywomen within. 

So fiercely burnt the rage of the Mem-Sahib that she 
forgot the case of the women and children being rapidly 
pressed into galantine by the revolving gates. She re- 
membered only that she had promised in three kinds of 
sript to respect the parda of the Indian woman, and these 
uspeakable youths were like to wreck the cause of ladies’ 
handicraft for ever. 

“Is there no shame in your black hearts?” she cried 
in Urdu. ‘‘ Who made the law of the parda? Was it the 
British who bade your women veil themselves, or your 
own fear of your own men? Surely it is your law, not 
ours, yet ye break it now and blacken your own honour 
when you spy at the unveiled faces of these women of 
your race who have trusted in my word. Begone, sons 
¢ ow without honour, without religion, betrayers of 

e salt!” 

It was an excellent effort in really beautifully insulting 
Urdu. Very much alone the Mem-Sahib stood, guarding 
the windows from which she had leapt. The little crowd 
of dark and alien faces pressed towards her with menace. 

“Depart now,” she said, waving a grubby but imperious 


hand towards a horizon perfectly empty of policemen, 
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white men and other signs of civilization. “‘ Depart in one 
breath.” 

For a moment the issue hung in doubt. The Mem- 
Sahib had no physical strength to enforce her commands, 
but the moral power that shone in her blue eyes broke the 
resistance of the insulted ‘“‘ Sons of Shaitan.” They melted 
before the fluent wrath of this belligerent lady. 

Feeling a little weak, since a tang of physical fear had 
shot through her anger, she hastened round the outside of 
the Town Hall to unjam the turnstile. By sheer force she 
plucked away the outermost of the swarm that clung as 
close as wild bees clustering in a solid mass under the eaves 
of a house. 

Then on the front of her white frock a small crawling 
horror, grayish, with a black cross on its back. 

louse!” breathed the unhappy Mem-Sahib. ‘“‘ Several 
of them, and I’ve not a moment to go away and be sick in 

ace! I never bargained for a louse when I took on the 
ladies’ handicraft.” 

At the inside of the barrier the Collector’s wife worked 
methodically with hand and voice to herd the crowds that 
so passionately desired to fling themselves into the maze 
of the turnstile and would as passionately demand re-entry 
at the front door in five minutes’ time. She was not half 
so much upset by her share of louse since she had been a 
pessimist from the beginning and had known that nothing 
but horror could result from the encouragement of Indian 
ladies to produce handicraft. 

At last congestion was relieved and the revolving gates 
began to click in the outward direction. For the moment 
dread of involuntary galantine was over. Inside the sealed 
windows of the Town Hall the atmosphere grew solid as the 
day waxed and waned through mid-day to sunset. The 
rooms were hazy with the dust of hundreds of unwashen 
bare feet. They smelt of atter and sandalwood and sweat 
and indescribable kinds of filth. 

Even the gentlest parda lady speaks in a high and 
raucous voice, very jarring to English nerves. The noise 
of the Town Hall sounded like a zoo full of wild beasts being 
slowly tortured to death. The bazaar was enjoying itself 
and the heads of the English ladies ached witb a fierceness 
beyond telling. 

But the local Maharajah had often entertained his 
British friends. He had given tea to the English Queen, 
not in his own palace, because of defilement, but in a marble 
summer house of one of his gardens. He sent down the 
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old Khansamah who had served Queen Mary and, quite 
lately, Queen Mary’s son, to minister to his friends at the 
Town Hall. The servant might not show his face, but he 
had put up a little bathing tent with its entrance set away 
from the Town Hall and at intervals a skinny arm appeared 
waving a tea-pot. One by one the exhausted ladies crept 
forth to enjoy the nectar. Of course, there were Marie 
biscuits as well, for no Indian serves a meal to the English 
without them. It was kind of His Highness to send down 
his solid silver tea-cups, but the metal held the heat over 
long. 


* * * 


The exhibition was billed to close at seven, but it was 
eight o’clock before Mrs. Sita Ram judged it safe to unlock 
the door of that room in the ladies’ handicraft section where 
she had kept the wool-work tree company all day. None 
of the visitors had gained access to that room, yet the 
wooden parrot which roosted in the tree-top was never seen 


ain. 
7 The Mem-Sahib gave all the clothes she had worn to be 
burnt immediately. 

“The smell will never come out of them, not to mention 
the lice,’ she mourned. Then she washed her hair and 
wallowed in two baths before she permitted the agonized 
Commissioner to bring her supper on a tray. 

Terrible stories had assailed him from the Indian 
constables stationed at the gates of the Town Hall gardens. 
Single-handed she had wrestled with a band of dacoits and 
put them to flight, while the policemen, remembering the 
strictness of the orders, had not dared to come to her aid. 

But the Mem-Sahib in spite of her weariness was un- 
expectedly cheerful. She did not lie back on the sofa with 
closed eyes and say “I told you so,” in a weak voice to a 
wilted Commissioner. 

“ As a district exhibition it was a success,” she summed 
up. “A magnificent success, but as a parda show it was a 
wash-out. The villagers and the poorer townspeople en- 
joyed it thoroughly because it was fun to them and free. 
But the parda ladies simply hated it. Mr. Banerji is a 
miscalculator and Mr. Durga Prasad a fool, but if they 
hever see any Indian ladies except those of their own families, 
how can they possibly know how a female mob will behave ? 
Mr. Banerji told me to expect three hundred, and at least 
four thousand came, counting the swarms of children he 
never mentioned. I never had time to search for the grand- 
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mother of Ram Bakhsh. And lots of the ladies’ handicraft 
is stolen. You see I had no English helpers to spare for 
the upstairs rooms, and the Indians collapsed in the first 
five minutes and let things slide. We shall manage better 
next parda day.” 

“There isn’t going to be a next parda day,” said the 
Commissioner firmly. “ Every room shall be open to every 
man henceforth, and constables to direct the traffic, even 
at the doors of the ladies’ handicraft section.” 

The Collector’s wife caught measles at the exhibition 
and gave it to all the children. The Mem-Sahib had to 
wrestle single-handed with the triplicate entries of the 
fourteen divisions of ladies’ handicraft. Mr. Dur 
Prasad’s malaria came on again after the last day of the 
exhibition, and Mr. Banerji said he was too busy with 
accounts to lend any assistance in tracing the numerous 
losses of rumdls, shoe laces and wool-work. Fortunately, 
the zenana is dumb, so nobody ever heard the true feminine 
opinion of the success of the ladies’ handicraft section. 


IRENE Burn 


THE NAVAL BASE OF SINGAPORE 


Our world is constantly being reminded of its immense 
debt to Greece and Rome, and no sane person wishes to 
minimize the debt; but the reminder is often given with- 
out any warning of the precautions which should be taken 
in interpreting the lessons undoubtedly taught. For the 
Greek and Roman civilizations were a special response to 
a special environment, within a strictly limited area, of a 
very small world; and there is no certainty, there is not 
even a very strong probability, of their lessons being equally 
—if at all—applicable outside that age and region. Our 
only encouragement is that the soft, but intellectual, 
Mediterranean type did not produce the splendid art and 
literature of Greece, or the enduring political organization 
of Rome, until it had been stirred to further activity by the 
inflow of virile and vigorous Nordic or Alpine types. 

But two facts seem obvious. One is that the Greco- 
Roman environment of the Mediterranean contains land- 
forms that are merely miniature reproductions of great 
land-forms in the parent continent of Asia; and the other 
is the astounding precision and wisdom of the Roman mind 
in all matters which may be included under the title of 
Military Geography. So, if we have a military problem in 
a setting similar to that of the Romans, we may surely get 
some light on it from the way in which they settled their 
problem. 

That the setting is similar in the case of our strategic 
problem off the southern coast of Asia is certain. The old 
barren, steep-faced tableland of Arabia is reproduced faith- 
fully in miniature by the meseta of Spain; the northern 
are of young folded mountains that ring in the Hindustan 
plain, with its peninsular extension and its terminal pearl 
of Ceylon, is seen again in miniature in the Alps, the plain 
of the Po, the Apennine peninsula, and Sicily, even though 
the Italian peninsula is not an old crustal block, and though 
the Dekkan contains no young folded mountains. Similarly, 
conditions east of the Strait of Malta may be compared 
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closely with those east of the Strait of Malacca, and the 
comparison may be extended to the seas as well as the 
lands. 

From this point of view, Port Said may be represented 
by Aden, the Black Sea by the Persian Gulf, Valetta by 
Colombo, Gibraltar by Singapore. Now, when the 
Mediterranean was more or less a Roman lake, the Romans 
looked upon Sicily as the pivot because Italy was the central 
peninsula; and Lisbon and Athens, though magnificent 
natural harbours, were considered quite subordinate. No 
doubt, the Romans were always marines rather than 
mariners, and their opinion on a harbour was not that of 
experts; but it is the strategic, not the economic, aspect 


Rovra—AwNcrext MopERN. 


that we want to emphasize. The Romans did almost 
nothing directly for the cause of commerce, but their Pax 
Romana and their military roads were invaluable to it. 
Now, if we may regard the Indian Ocean more or less 
as a British area, and apply to it the Roman standards, 
Ceylon must be its pivot, because India is the central 
peninsula; and, though both Bombay and Hong-Kong 
are magnificent natural harbours, they must be considered 
subordinate to the glorified roadstead of Colombo. But 
the self-governing Dominions that flank the ocean are too 
peripheral to afford a strategic focus; and, on the other 
hand, our Empire has nothing to fear from the Dutch East 
Indies. Moreover, when sea-power was concerned only 
with the inner or Atlantic ocean, the ocean half of the 
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Mediterranean pocket of the Atlantic was the vital half; 
and attention was concentrated on Malta and Gibraltar, 
especially on Gibraltar—at the ocean end of the pocket. 
Now that sea-power is concerned also with the outer or 
Indo-Pacific ocean, the ocean half of the Indian pocket of 
the Pacific is surely the vital half; and attention should be 
concentrated on Colombo or Singapore, especially on Singa- 
e—at the ocean end of the pocket. 

But the day of the Pacific has already dawned; and, 
if the Yellow Sea is the most important area inside the 
ocean, its most important entrance is the Malacca Strait. 
No doubt, the Panama Canal has put New York nearer 
than London to Tokio or Shanghai; but the Philippines 
have no strategic value to the United States, rather the 
contrary, and our great imperial links are found in the 
north-western half of the ocean—the links between Canada 
and Australia and between them and India. For the 
Malacca Strait flanks any north-and-south movement in 
the western Pacific, as it carries any east-and-west move- 
ment between the western Pacific and the Bay of Bengal. 

The only alternatives for a base on this east-and-west 
line are Colombo and Singapore; and, though Colombo is 
the pivot of a much heavier trade than either Singapore or 
Bombay—more than half the tonnage outward to Bombay, 
indeed, going in ballast—Ceylon only half covers the 
approach to Bengal from the east. This is a matter of 
vital importance, because Bengal is the great objective of 
all our ocean trade east of Suez; and, as the economic key, 
it becomes also naturally the strategic key. Defence of 
India implies, then, defence of all British lands in the Indian 
or the Pacific ocean—by securing the safety of the passage 
between the two. : 

For safety, then, we should concentrate our East Indian 
and Chinese units, with units from Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa, with (1) headquarters at Singa- 
pore, (2) alternative bases at Hong-Kong, about 1,500 miles 
eastward, Colombo, about 1,500 miles westward, and Port 
Darwin, about 1,700 miles southward, and (3) subordinate 
bases on each side of India itself—at Bombay and Rangoon. 
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This does not mean ignoring either Australia or South 
Africa; for the latter is also on the inner ocean, and the 
former has a configuration and character which put it 
beyond all possibility of blockade. 

Certain politicians and their papers have recently shown 
characteristic ignorance of the position of Singapore. In- 
deed, it is amazing—and, but for the danger, would be 
amusing—how readily the political type of mind dogmatizes 
on facts and problems about which it has no real knowledge 
at all! The accompanying diagram indicates the position 
of the focus with regard to (1) the Indian ocean, with its 
overwhelmingly British hinterland, north, west, and east; 


Smvcaporp—A Key To British 1n Inpdo-Paciric OcEAN. 


(2) the two British hinterlands in the Pacific, the south- 
western being obviously much the more interested in 
Singapore ; and (3) the mainland of Japan. 

The distance from Singapore to Tokio is greater than 
that from Devonshire to Massachusetts and very little less 
than that from Yezo to Vancouver Island. Has Devonport 
been regarded as a “‘ threat” to Boston or New York, or 
Esquimalt as a “threat”? to Hakodate or Tokio? Has 
Hong-Kong—only about one thousand miles away—been 
a “threat”? to Nagasaki? The Australian statesmen are 
thinking geographically; their critics here are thinking 
parochially. 

The Australians are also thinking scientifically. No fleet 
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of first-class ships can to-day fight very far from a naval 
pase; this is precisely why the United States would have no 
chance at all in a naval war with Japan. It was also the 
reason for the precise terms of the Washington agreement 
about such bases. And to the Australian democracy, 
$1,000,000 a year for ten years is a very cheap insurance 
(10s. on £100) on the £200,000,000 worth of British trade 
that is moving every year within the hinterland of Singapore. 
It is a great comfort to many of us that all democracies do 
not pay as much attention to bumptious ignorance as to a 
clear-eyed facing of facts. 
L. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


[By common consent one of the most valuable utterances 
made this Session was Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s contribution to 
the debate on Unemployment on March 10th. No man in 
his position has anything approaching his intimate know- 
ledge or keen understanding of this problem. Needless to 
say ‘‘the popular Press” did little to popularize this pro- 
nouncement which we reproduce textually from the Official 
Report. ] 


Mr. Batpwin: I make no apology for rising to take part in a Debate of 
this importance on a subject in which I have always taken the keenest interest, 
I should like to assure my right hon. Friend who has just spoken with what 
pleasure the House has listened to him, knowing all the sympathy that he 
always felt in this subject and the years of hard work that he put in at the 
Ministry of Labour on behalf of these unfortunate people. He has covered, 
very fully, some of the most important aspects of this question, and I propose 
to devote myself to considering some aspects of unemployment to which no 
attention or, at any rate, very inadequate attention, has been directed in this 
House. I am convinced that not only have we to look at the remedies but 
we have to look at the causes and symptoms. Some of the subjects which 
I am going to discuss have puzzled me very much, and, so far, I have been 
unable to see any solution. But I am convinced that members of the Labour 
party have found a solution, because they have proclaimed to the country 
that they alone have a positive remedy for unemployment. No positive remedy 
for unemployment can be discovered until you have found a satisfactory solution 
of some of the difficulties to which I am going to call attention. 

The first question I often ask myself is this: Does post-War un- 
employment differ in character from pre-War? Before the War good employ- 
ment, indifferent employment, and unemployment ran in more or less calculable 
cycles. Before the War it was the experience of Europe that a war itself 
was generally followed by a period of good trade, starting a renewal of the 
cycle of good trade, followed by the indifferent and the bad trade, and 
the good trade again. That is to say, it caused only a temporary interruption 
of the cychical processes. Has that been the case in recent years? It is quite 
true that the War was followed by a boom, but I think that in its character it 
was of a very different nature from the good trade that followed the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870; it was more feverish, it was more unhealthy ; it was 
caused, largely, by the natural speculation of producers, who hoped and 
believed, from previous experience, that there was a world waiting to take 
their goods. They found, very soon, that the world that could take their goods 
did not exist, and we found the warehouses of the world were choked, and the 
process of liquidation started suddenly and with unparalleled severity, causing 
to many of our staple industries losses such as they had never experienced 
before, and from which they can hardly be said to have recovered yet. 

The question I put to myself is, is it possible that unemployment on the 
_ scale which we have with us to-day, is for the future going to be endemic in 
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this country, and not epidemic ? I am not clear about the answer, although 
I have & strong suspicion that it is going to be endemic. But it is necessary, 
before you can devise your remedy, to be clear in your mind as to which of 
the two things unemployment is. I am quite convinced that the Ministry 
must have made up their minds, because they have the only positive remedy 
for unemployment, and we shall, no doubt, hear what they think of the future 
of unemployment in this country. I am not clear on another point. That 
js, that if and when trade in Europe becomes more normal, we are going to 
maintain our relative position in the world. We are going to have a flood 
of exports from Germany, and we must have a flood of exports from every 
country that pays its debts, so that if the millennium is reached when every 
country pays its debts, I have a shrewd suspicion that we shall all be living 
by taking in each other’s washing, and the prospect makes me apprehensive. 
Doubtless, we shall hear something from the Minister of Labour to-day on 
that subject. 

Let me say a word about monetary policy. I should be glad to know what 
is the policy of the Government in that regard. There are people in this 
country who believe that you can add enormously to the trade of the country 
by @ process of inflation. It always seems to me that the main difficulty in 
that is the same kind of risk that you take when, in treating a patient suffering 
from sub-normal temperature, you give him a drug to induce a high fever. The 
only result of that is a rapid immersion in the ice pack, which, ultimately, is 
bad for the constitution. Just one word on another point which I commend 
to the Government. It is held in many quarters that we are very much 
crippled in producing for export by the heavy taxation in this country. I 
think—it is only my own view—that a great deal of what is said on this subject 
is exaggeration. But there is sufficient substratum of truth in it to make it 
a matter of some disquietude to those who watch the incidence of taxation 
to-day. The way taxation does influence business, I think, from experience, 
is this: Those who say that taxation has no effect on the cost of production 
argue that Income Tax is leviable only on profits and, therefore, it does not 
touch cost of production. But they are misled in making that statement by 
forgetting what profits are. The profits that are taxed for Income Tax are 
not what you and I would call profits, but profits as defined by Act of Parliament, 

Were the Income Tax payable only on the divisible profits, it would not 
matter what the height of the Income Tax was. Levied as Income Tax is 
to-day, it falls with great weight on every business of the country in that it 
taxes the sum set aside for depreciation and reserve, and unless businesses 
are able to set sums aside for these two purposes, which, of course, include 
renewals of plant and so forth, they cannot survive through protracted periods 
of bad trade, and they are crippled when the necessity arises for cutting prices 
in bad times in order to maintain the export trade of the country which is vital 
for our food supply. That is really where the difficulty comes. I think that 
at a time like the present, when it is perfectly obvious that these personal taxes 
must remain for many years at a high level, it might well be worth while insti- 
tuting an inquiry as to whether it were possible, without diminishing the amount 
of taxation raised from that source, to see whether the incidence could not 
be devised in such a manner as to help our industries. 

Of course, all businesses suffer from the rise in rates. Less serious in many 
ways than taxes, because the incidence falls on a more limited part of the 
business, rises in rates have affected the cost of transport in this country very 
seriously, and the cost of transport is a cost that has to be added to every 
aticle produced in this country, whether for home consumption or foreign 
‘onsumption. Therefore, hon. Members opposite who may enjoy seeing the 
tates sky-rocketing, must at the same time remember that what is their meat 
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is another man’s poison, and not only that, but that it may be the poison 
that has to be tasted in some measure by every man, woman and child in 
the country. 

Having made these few remarks by way of preliminary observation, I want 
to come to a subject which has exercised my mind a great deal during the last 
few months, and of which I do not think much has been said in this House, 
although I notice that one or two of the economists are now beginning to treat 
of it in the scientific journals. I do not think sufficient attention has been 
called to it. It is the dislocation of our wages system in this country by the 
events of the last ten years. Before the War there was in this country a certain 
stability, not only of wages, but, what is very important, of the relation of 
wages as between one trade and another. When the War came we experienced, 
in place of the gradual process of the continuous adjustment of wages to which 
we were used to meet the changing commercial conditions, a sudden and wide. 
spread change, and whereas before the War touch was maintained between 
the employers on the one side and the employed in the unions on the other, 
in the War that system was interfered with by Government, unavoidably, 
probably. 

It happened that the Government, with a much heavier and less skilled 
hand, often had to effect changes without due consideration of the thousand 
and one details that go to the making of wages. They had to come to decisions 
suddenly, decisions that covered vast numbers of men. The old system 
was broken by Government interference, with the result that for some time 
after the War, and very possibly to-day, both sides, employers and men, have 
been very largely at sea as to what is really a fair wage in a given industry, 
and certainly as to how that wage can be co-related to the wages in other 
industries. It seems to me that stoppages in industry have been unavoidable, 
largely owing to the causes that I have tried to depict, and that these stoppages, 
and the long negotiations that have taken place, before, during and some time 
after them, have been no more than have been necessary to try to ascertain 
the real facts to enable you to get a fair and stable wage. 

We have to remember that we have to-day, not only an increased popula 
tion in this country, but that we have had a great shifting of wage-earners, 
The numbers in the different industries are very different from what they were 
before the War, and you have certain industries which have had an enormous 
influx of men during the War, men who still, to some extent, remain. That 
causes a possibility of redundant labour, and of wages being reduced farther 
than they otherwise might have been. You have also—and this is not wholly 
a bad thing, although a source of difficulty—less disparity to-day between the 
position of the skilled and unskilled men. You have a male population of 
working age more numerous than it was before the War, but at the same time, 
to a large extent, you have a quality lower, and for this reason: You have 
lost about 750,000 men in the prime of life and in the plentitude of their powers. 
You have in their place nearly a million men who are in receipt of disablement 
pensions, and you have a large number of young men coming on into industry 
who, owing to the circumstances of the time, have been insufficiently trained. 
That is your productive army. 

I come from that, by a natural step, just to glance at the question of wages. 
I do that for this reason. I believe that one of the most fruitful sources of 
trouble in the industrial world, not one that is on the surface but below, is 
this disparity of wages which exists throughout the country, and where you 
have a fruitful source of industrial dispute you have industrial disputes, and 
where you have industrial disputes you have temporarily unemployment, and 
certainly afterwards in its train, whatever the result, unemployment. The 
most striking feature of the wages position to-day, as compared with before 
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the War, is the way in which what I may call the sheltered trades—that is, 
the trades which are naturally protected—have improved their position at the 
cost of the trades which are subject to foreign competition. It is a very, very 
serious question. If I give the House two or three figures, I think hon. Members 
will see how serious it is. I have taken the figures from the Ministry of Labour 
Gazetle of last October and then compared the figures of August 1914 with 
the figures of September last. I think hon. Members will all agree with me 
that the four trades I am going to mention are sheltered trades—the building 
trade, the dockers, the railwaymen and the unskilled workers in the employ- 
ment of local authorities. Building trade wages have improved from 90 per 
cent. to 114 per cent. ; dockers, 85 per cent.; railwaymen, 100 per cent. to 
150 per cent. ; unskilled labourers employed by local authorities, 90 per cent. 
Compare with that the position of skilled labour in unsheltered employment. 
I will not take too many trades, because I do not wish to confuse the House. 
In the engineering trade skilled men have improved 42 to 45 per cent. ; ship- 
builders, 18 to 26 per cent. ; agricultural labourers, 56 per cent. ; cotton trade, 
6] per cent. ; pottery, 30 per cent. ; tinplates, 39 per cent. 

The wool trade is an interesting trade, because wages have kept up very 
well in it, from the fact that very largely it has a much bigger home trade than 
the cotton trade, and one which hitherto has been less subject to foreign compe- 
tition, but the wool trade itself is going to feel the effect of the flight of the 
franc, and it will be interesting to see what happens to that trade within the 
next six months. The coal trade is, of course, partly a sheltered trade, but 
completely exposed in the export trade, and the coal trade shows an average 
increase—I know the figures vary much in districts—over the 1914 position 
of 66 per cent. In these cases no allowance is made for the shorter hours that 
ate worked in many of the industries. Only the actual earnings are taken, 
and it must be remembered that the prosperity of the sheltered trades exists 
at the cost of the unsheltered trades, because there has to be added to the cost 
of production in competition—which is what the unsheltered employed men 
do—the extra costs to the unsheltered trade of handling and transport. If 
any proof of this is wanted I will call attention to two figures which are very 
striking. The index numbers of the prices of goods imported into this country 
are 53 per cent. above the figures of 1913, but of goods which we produce for 
export the index numbers are up by 89 per cent. Those figures should give 
food for thought. We are importing much more cheaply than we can produce, 
and there are economists who think it not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the producers of food in foreign countries, on seeing that disparity, may 
curtail production until their prices rise to more than the equivalent of our 
export prices, and you may see a rise of prices throughout the world. It proves 
another thing. It proves that the remedy which I have sometimes seen put 
forward, that we can help unemployment by providing goods for consumption 
at home, is no remedy, because when the figure is 89 per cent. against 53 per 
cent. the moment you try to produce goods for consumption at home you will 
be wiped out by foreign competition, and there is no relief there. 

This failure to adjust relative prices—and the difference was far smaller 
before the War—is esteemed by some economists, and I will pronounce no 
dogmatic judgment, to be one of the principal causes of the bad trade which 
exists throughout the world to-day. Whether that be so or not, I think these 
figures are extraordinarily interesting, and I do not think there is any more 
serious problem to which hon. Members on the back benches opposite could 
devote their minds. J do not say those on the Front Bench. They must have 
considered these things, because without taking them all into account they 
could not have arrived at that positive remedy for unemployment which they 
are going to produce. At the moment there is a slight improvement in some 
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branches of trade. Opinions vary as to whether it is a genuine movement or 
not. I have, for some time past, taken a rather gloomy view of the 

of trade in this country, but, in my opinion, whatever present improvement 
there is, is due principally, if not entirely, to the large orders which have 
been distributed through the country by the railway companies, and the orders 
which have been distributed under the Trade Facilities Act, but we have to 
remember, when flattering ourselves that trade is better, that nearly all these 
orders are anticipatory; they are not repeatable orders and when they are 
worked off, where are you going to get more? The shipbuilding and the 
electrical trades have been assisted directly by the Trade Facilities Act, Ip 
the woollen trade, a significant feature is the extent to which we have recently 
become merchants of raw wool, making large sales to the Continent. The 
state of the cotton trade is deplorable, and they tell me the losses on last 
year’s trading will be some of the very worst on record. In shipping, it is 
an exception for a voyage to end in a profit, and in the coal trade, which 
has been so helped by the stoppage in the Ruhr deliveries, when the 
German coal trade resumes, we may look for a very serious form of competition 
there. 

I come back for one moment to the orders which have been given out by 
the railways. It is a very painful fact that in giving out these orders, the 
railways have gone straight in the teeth of the national verdict of last December, 
The country decided that we should buy everything in the cheapest market 
and the railways have placed orders for from 100,000 to 150,000 tons of rails 
at £2 a ton more than the price at which they could get them to-day from 
Belgium. Is that good business or not ? I shall be interested to hear if the 
Minister of Labour supports it. The Trade Facilities Act, in the same way, 
lays it down that, as far as possible, goods should be purchased in this country, 
As regards the iron and steel trade in this country, when the railway order 
come to an end, where are they going to get more? Steel is being sold to-day 
at £2 and more per ton below the cost of production in this country and pig 
iron at 15s, a ton less. The average iron and steel prices for last year were 
12 points below the average prices of general commodities and 32 points below 
the price of coal. That seems to me to indicate that in technique at least, 
the iron and steel industry has improved its position from before the War, and 
it also indicates to me that in that trade, masters and men alike have made 
great sacrifices to maintain competition against world prices, and yet, in spite 
of all that, the latest figures I have been able to obtain from the Labour Gazette 
show unemployment to the extent of 23} per cent. in that great industry. Are 
you going to have recourse to the Safeguarding of Industries. Act to protect 
that industry—because owing to the fall in the franc there is going to be compe 
tition now from France and Belgium such as this country has never had—or 
are you going to throw all the men of that industry on tho dole ? 

The’ Prime Minister said, in an admirable speech which he delivered on 
the night the late Government was defeated, that unemployment had smashed 
my majority, broken the Government, and put me in the position I was in 
that night. I would rather be smashed for unemployment than anything 
else, and I am the more comforted for being smashed, because we know there 
is a Government in power which has the only positive remedy for unemploy: 
ment. I want to examine that subject for a few minutes because, as one who 
has done his best to fight this dreadful question, and who has been broken 
in the battle fighting it, I want to see what weapons are going to be employed 
by those who are going to cure it. Let me take three distinguished Member 
of the Government—the Minister of Health, with his destructive mind; the 
Home Secretary, with his creative mind; and the President of the Board of 
Trade, as an emanation of pure intellect. The Minister of Health said on the 
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1hth November last, addressing my right hon. Friend the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) and myself : 


“A plague on both your policies. We are going out, if possible, to 
smash them Rgrorr, 15th November, 1923; col. 553, 
Vol. 168.) 


That is what I call the destructive policy. It is very fine fun for those who 
destroy, but it does not help the unemployed. So I turn from him to the Home 
§ecretary—the creative mind. He has a definite remedy. He says: 


“There is only one way of tackling it—the introduction of a new indus- 
trial order based upon public ownership and democratic control of the 
primary sources of wealth.” 


Ihave not the least idea what one of those words mean, and I challenge the 
Home Secretary—he is not now a private Member seeking votes, but is a 
Minister of the Crown responsible for the policy of the Government—to tell 
us what those words mean—if anything—because if by those words you can 
cure unemployment, we are with him all the way and so are my hon. Friends 
below the Gangway, but they convey no meaning to me at all. 


8o far as the policy of unemployment can be carried out by administration, 
we will proceed. 


“The proper way’ (says the President of the Board of Trade) “ to 
deal with unemployment is to prevent it from occurring.” 


Iremember when I was at Washington a year ago I was trying to explain to 
an American lady—it is a very difficult thing to explain—what was the position 
of unemployment in this country, and when I had talked to her over half an 
hour and thought I had made an impression, she said, ‘“‘ But why don’t you 
find your unemployed work ?’” The American lady, who could not be classed 
smong the intellectuals, joins hands with one of our own intellectuals ; but it 
helps one just as much as the man helped his friend who asked what was an 
Archdeacon, and who said, ‘‘ An Archdeacon is a man who performs archdeaconal 
functions.” I have given you three entirely distinct ways of dealing with this 
problem from three leaders of the Labour party, and what I have to ask is, 
under which thimble is the pea ; or, if I may put it in still shorter phraseology, 
“Where is the lady ?"’ The lady has been detected by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who says, ‘‘ There is no short simple remedy. If the Labour 
party were sitting on the Government benches we could not get up and say 
that with the world’s position as it is there is a short simple remedy for this 
problem.” But, of course, now all these right hon. Gentlemen are members 
of the Cabinet, and they all speak with one voice. I want to know what that 
voice is, because in the manifesto issued to the electorate by the Labour party 
they state : 


“The Labour party is the only party that has a positive remedy for 
unemployment.” 


The country asks, ‘‘ What did you mean when you made that statement ?” 
It you have a positive remedy that is to cure unemployment, you will have the 
wupport of the House and the country, and your name will be blessed ; but, 
ff you have not, you will find that this problem will break you in time as it will 
break every Government that fails to deal with it. 
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A CORRECTION 
To rue Epitor oF THE National Review 


S1zr,—You have always stood for fair play in journalism, and I hope, 
therefore, you will allow me to correct a mis-statement with regard to 
myself, which appeared in your January number, viz. that I had lost 
my seat owing to ‘“ wobbling” on the Tariff. This is quite incorrect, 
I won the seat in South Salford in 1910, and I won as an out-and-out Tari 
Reformer. I have believed in and advocated the Tariff ever since and 
was one of those who supported the Prime Minister during the autumn 
on the subject. I enclose my Election Address, from which you will see 
that I put the Tariff forward as the main plank in our constructive policy; 
and I fought the election throughout as a convinced Tariff Reformer 
both in my own constituency and in others where I spoke. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. A. MontacuE BarLow 
Hore. St. Reais, New 
March 6 


Extract From Sir MontacvE Bartow’s ADDRESS IN SOUTH SALFORD AND 
THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1923. 


The Prime Minister said at Plymouth: Unless we do something more drastic 
‘* we shall have grave unemployment with us for all time.” 

The only way of fighting unemployment under the present chaotic condition 
of world trade is: ‘‘ Protect the Home Market.” 

Why ? To secure steady employment for our people, and to prevent the 
standard of life, which they have won, from being reduced by unfair com. 
petition. 

How? First, by imposing a tax on the foreigners’ manufactured goods, 
especially their dumped or sweated goods coming to this country. The policy 
of the great Trade Unions—a policy which I have always supported—has been 
to protect and improve the standard of life of the industrial workers by Collective 
Bargaining. But the British workers’ standard of life cannot be kept up in 
Britain while goods made, in the present demoralization of world markets and 
manufactures, often by cheap, sweated labour from abroad are sold freely here, 

Secondly, a Preference, that is, a reduced tax or no tax at all on many 
products, such as tobacco, currants, apples, etc., coming to us from the British 
Dominions—Canada, Australia, South Africa, etc. The Dominions have for the 
last twenty years given us a lead—by similar preference or reduced duty on 
our manufactured goods which we export to them; this preference or reduced 
tax has greatly increased our exports to those Dominions. I advocated, in the 
1910 Election, closer trade relations with India, so that by giving India 
preference for Indian tea coming to Britain we might be secured against India 
imposing duties on Lancashire cotton goods. The Lancashire cotton trade 
to India would now be in a vastly better position had that policy been then 
adopted. 

We must also grow more of the cotton which Lancashire needs within the 
Empire, and be less dependent on supplies from foreign countries. The recent 
Conference of Prime Ministers of the Empire made fruitful proposals for 
developing trade between all parts of the Empire; and, in addition, for 
providing new homes in the fertile unoccupied lands of Australia and Canada 
for those who seek greater opportunities in the new countries. 
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The British Empire is a great family: it stands united for peace and 

rity in the midst of a general world chaos. 

How would the tax on foreign manufactured goods be used ? 

First, it would provide revenue which could be used amongst other things 
towards paying our debt to America. 

Secondly, it will first give us a weapon with which to bargain with foreign 
countries, like America, which have at present high tariffs against our exports 
tothem. ‘‘ Fair play is a jewel.” 

If they will let down their tariff walls and admit the cotton or woollen or 
steel goods we send, then we will make it easy for their goods to come in here— 
but not otherwise. 

Thirdly, the tariff revenue will enable us to assist industries which are 
suffering under unfair foreign competition. We propose also to give some 
direct assistance to the great and depressed national industry of agriculture, 
by way of £1 per acre on arable land, so as to safeguard the growing of wheat 
in these islands, and thereby maintain employment on the land and keep up 
agricultural wages. The £1 bounty will not be paid to any farmer who pays 
less than 30s. per week to any agricultural labourer. 

We shall not in any circumstances impose a tax on imported wheat, flour, 
oats, meat (including bacon and ham), cheese, butter and eggs. Finally, we 
hope that out of the tariff revenue we shall be able both to reduce the duties 
on tea and sugar; and also to devote financial assistance to growing more 
cotton for Lancashire’s trade, and to other developments within the Empire. 


{Ir would be not merely unjust but absurd for anyone to suggest that Sir 
Montague Barlow had ‘‘ wobbled’”’ on the fiscal question in the face of 
his frank, uncompromising, and altogether admirable address, and we 
should regret if any words of ours could legitimately bear that interpre- 
tation. It was not he but others who were responsible for the general 
“wobble” in Lancashire which shattered the confidence of the working 
classes and lost many seats, including his own.— Editor, REvVIEW.] 
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APPREHENSIONS ON THE CLYDE 


As we got ourselves disliked in the palmy days of Cos. 
litionism and Conservatism by advocating a reduction of 
Ministerial salaries, we shall venture to associate ourselyes 
unreservedly with the demand of Mr. Robert Smillie that 
His Majesty’s present Ministers inaugurate a policy of 
retrenchment beginning at the top. Governments have 
been rigorous in applying the Geddes Axe to smaller salaries 
throughout the Public Services—the exiguous pay of naval 
and military officers is always fair game for experts in 
economy. But a return of the reductions in _ political 
salaries since the Armistice would indicate “‘ nothing doing” 
in that quarter. We are familiar with all the excuses 
trotted out by obstructionists. They leave us stone cold, 
Great Britain pays her Cabinet Ministers measurably more 
than the Cabinet Ministers of other countries receive, 
although in a Free Trade nation living is, ex hypothesi, 
measurably cheaper (the consumer paying all import duties) 
than in Protectionist countries like the United States. The 
reason British political emoluments were fixed at their 
present fancy figure was because in old days Minister 
were saddled with some very heavy official entertainment, 
This has now been astutely transferred by the Politicians 
to the Government Hospitality Fund—alias the over-taxed 
Taxpayer—which occasionally amounts to between £100,000 
and £200,000 per annum, a substantial part of which should 
be regarded as a grant in aid of Ministerial salaries. Until 
the income tax is down to, say, 2s. 6d., Ministerial salaries 
should be halved. Mr. Smillie and his friends on the Clyde 
doubtless look at the problem from a different angle of 
vision to ourselves. They desire that their friends in power 
should set a good example of self-abnegation, also by leading 
the simple life. They fear lest Ministers may be demoralized 
by their sudden accession of wealth coupled with the pro 
digious importance now accruing to their every action and 
every utterance. They might forget their raison d’étre, and 
even join “the upper ten.” When we note how the love 
of luxury has grown on some of their predecessors, who out of 
office are apparently willing to do anything to make money, 
we understand the apprehensions entertained on the Clyde. 
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